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More on Air Freight 


ih _ AIR FREIGHT case now in its final stages 

may be taking a new twist even at this late hour 

when three large all-freight carriers have been cer- 
tificated tentatively. 

The all-freight carriers built their case from the 

start on the basis that air freight is a specialized 

business and that they did 

not want to carry either mail 

hug _ or passengers. Both the oper- 

al ators and their proponents 













j have heaped scorn on the 
s 6/ LAJ ~“ *word “subsidy” and placed 
fi 7 any form of government aid 
in the category of the black 

plague. 

The CAB reached its decision on May 12 largely 
on the grounds that all-freight operators would re- 
strict themselves to the carriage of property. Mail 
was specifically excluded. 

It is certainly no secret that the scheduled airlines 

"have opposed the granting of all-freight certificates 
for, among other things, the fear that a certificate 

(as opposed to the present exemptions) would be the 
ry step in the door for services going considerably 

beyond air freight. A CAB certificate definitely im- 

plies an obligation of support by government. 
ail Within two weeks following the May 12 decision 
ct: tentatively awarding certificates to three operators, 
two of the operators testified before the Senate com- 
mittee investigating airline finances. With consider- 
aft | able candor both operators expressed a deep interest 
d! {in carrying air parcel post. 

Earl Slick, president of Slick Airways, told the 
committee that his company is “an unsubsidized car- 
he | rier and a carrier which intends to remain an un- 
ile | Subsidized carrier.” Yet soon after scorning subsidy 
and mail, he related to the committee an earlier 
“Ss, [| proposal he had made for carrying air parcel post. 
y, Air parcel post is mail. He would naturally expect 
id compensation for carrying it. In the language which 
| the all-freight carriers have used in pushing their 

case, carrying air parcel post for compensation is 

subsidy or government help no matter what the 
amount may be. 

Bob Prescott told the same committee that the 
Flying Tiger Line “has not sought certification for 
the carriage of mail, although it stands ready to do 

=so without subsidy should the government so elect.” 
As regards air parcel post, “We have contended that 
/air parcel post should be treated as freight, with 
‘ (Turn to Page 8) 
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Delta’s Veteran Traffic Executive 
Laigh C. Parker, vice president of traffic and sales for Delta Air 
Lines, has just marked his |5th anniversary with the company. 
Parker's airline service dates back to 1930 when he joined American 


Airways as radio operator. He became general traffic manager 

of Delta in 1934, and is only man to serve three terms as president 

of the Air Traffic Conference, in 1941-47-48. His advocacy of 

cash bonus programs since 1938 has resulted in an outstanding 
sales record for Delta. 
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= ij PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 





With a total of more than 100,000 hours of 

. actual flight time in their log book, Allison air 
ae craft turbine engines have proved themselves 

with dependable performance under many 
varying conditions of service and of weather. 
Now operating 300 hours before overhaul, 
Allison J33 jet engines offer more useful service 
in the air with less lost time on the 

ground for service and repair. 
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Gilfillan adds these features to GCA’ 





GCA. As original manufacturer of the GCA radar landing sys- 
tem, Gilfillan is proud to have pioneered its development for 
the USAF. Under research and production contracts from the 
Air Force, US Navy and CAA, Gilfillan has greatly simplified 
and improved GCA as a fail-safe aid to military and civil 
aviation. Some developments by Gilfillan are acclaimed by 
America’s leading electronic scientists as equal to GCA itself. 
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MTI. Top Gilfillan contribution to GCA is the addition of Mov- 
ing Target Indicator. As GCA penetrates zero-zero weather to 
record all targets, MTI penetrates and wipes out ground clutter 
from the scope to show only moving targets. GCA no longer 
requires the tedious concentration of a special operator. Exact 
position of every aircraft is seen instantly, easily. Gilfillan was 
first to produce reliable, drift-free, range-selectable MTI. 





High-powered Search. Early GCA scopes were limited to a 
“solid” surveillance area 18 miles out and 4000 feet up. With 
high-speed modern aircraft, this area was inadequate. Gilfillan 
improved the search system to extend solid surveillance to an 
altitude of 10,000 feet over a 30 mile radius. Now aircraft 
even to the extremities of the surveillance area are clearly and 
accurately seen. Gilfillan keeps GCA paced to today’s needs. 
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Gilfillan progressively developed GCA: Model MPN-1 for AAF, 1942-43 
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Model MPN-3 for US Navy, 1945 
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Mode! CPN-4 for USAF, 1946-47 
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Model CPN-4, FPN-16 for USAF 




















Tower Console. Gilfillan’s new remoter equipment pipes GCA 
into the tower from the field antenna unit. Now GCA is oper- 
ated by regular tower personnel from a compact, two-scope 
tower console. Gilfillan replaced bulky five-man, multi-scope 
equipment (MPN-1), with today’s modern single operator 
equipment. Consolidation of all GCA features into the two- 
scope, one-man console is one of Gilfillan’s finest achievements. 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


EXCLUSIVE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS GCA 


*Ground Controlled Approach 
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Mode! ASR-1, PAR-1 for CAA, 1948-49 









Azel Scope. Clear, exact position of aircraft appears constantly 
in three dimensions on the Gilfillan Azel Scope. This position 
data, accurate to + 15 feet, is relayed to the pilot who uses it 
as a fail-safe navigation aid. Given his precise position, the 
pilot can make corrections for drift, instrument lag and pres- 
sure changes immediately. An audial instrument, GCA aids 
the pilot without further saturating his vision and flight panel. 





World-Wide. 80 Gilfillan technical experts supervise GCA at 
USAF bases the world over. Gilfillan installed GCA overseas 
for TWA, AOA, and Turkish Air Force, and in Canada for 
the RCAF. GCA built by Gilfillan for the CAA is soon to be 
in operation coast to coast. Gilfillan schools train GCA crews 
for the CAA, USAF and RCAF. Supervising all phases of GCA 
at airports around the world is standard Gilfillan procedure. 


Gilfillan 
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News in Brief 


Use of single-engine aircraft in scheduled air trans- 
portation under certain specific limitations was approved 
by CAB on June 8. Operations will be limited to day 
Visual Flight Rules, to particular areas whose topography 
is favorable, and to relatively short trips. Instrument 
Flight Rule operations or long over-water operations will 
not be permitted in scheduled service. This should 
permit some non-operative feederlines to begin service 
with Navions, Bonanzas, and similar type planes. 





Extension of air star routes received favorable action 
on June 7 when the House approved and sent to the 
Senate H.R. 3842 giving the Postmaster General the 
necessary authority. Present law limits air star routes 
to 200 miles, limits payments to 20c per mile and num- 
ber of permissible contracts to five. New bill removes 
these restrictions. 


Proposed acquisition of control of Parks Air Lines by 
Mid-Continent Airlines is scheduled to reach hearing 
stage on July 18. When at recent prehearing conference 
it was disclosed that MCA equipment and personnel 
would be operated over Parks routes, the two carriers 
were given until June 17 to file supplementary appli- 
cation. 


Several airlines will soon arrange to lease new trans- 
ports through Airfleets, Inc., W. C. Rockefeller, v.p. of 
the company, indicated on June 6. Commenting on 
erroneous reports that the RFC had turned down an Air- 
fleets application for a loan to help finance the pro- 
gram, Rockefeller stated that company had not yet sub- 
mitted a specific proposal to RFC. 


San Francisco Airport will submit its proposed bond 
issue of $10,000,000 at election next November. An 
energetic campaign will be organized in effort to prevent 
last year’s experience when an $8,600,000 issue was 
rejected by narrow margin of votes. 


The first non-scheduled foreign air carrier permit in- 
volving specific points was issued June 7 by CAB to 
Caribbean International Airways, Ltd. Carrier is author- 
ized for two years to carry passengers, property and 
mail “to meet only the irregular and spasmodic needs 
for air transportation” between Tampa, Fla., and the 
Cayman Islands. The company is a Bahamas corporation. 


Eastern railroads on June 3 asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a 124% passenger fare increase 
third since the war. Increases proposed by the 60-odd 
carriers would raise basic coach fares from 3c to 3.375c 
per mile, sleeper and parlor car fares from 4c to 4.5c. 
The railroads claimed a record deficit of $252 millions 
from passenger operations in 1948. 
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Among the Airlines 


Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce committee 
hearings into financial state of the airlines are expected 
to last at least two or three more weeks. Stanford Re- 
search Institute is expected to propose to the committee 
that, when hearings are completed, it take over the 
volumes of testimony, sift them, possibly add some data, 
and prepare a report for the committee Airline 
officials, pessimistic over chances for repeal of 15% 
transportation tax, believe only chance is to have it 
included as a rider to a Senate bill. Even this has 
already failed once . .. At press-time, industry was still 
waiting for Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s office to 


(Turn to Page 6) 
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se=\1R RESCUE 


Over faraway jungles, deserts and mountains, helicopters of the USAF Air Rescue 
Service have flown in search of stranded airmen and passengers. The helicopters 
got there because they have been given a “mother” ship—the Fairchild Packet 

that transports them over distances far beyond their range. Thus, our Air Force has 
added a new ability to the versatile Fairchild Packet—increasing the importance of 


its part in the development of modern airborne military tactics. 


Mission of Mercy—Air Rescue personnel load a heli- 
copter into the spacious cargo hold of a Fairchild Packet. 
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Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, N. Y i Pilotless Plone, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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Divisions: Fairchild Air raft, Hagerstown, Md. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


decide whether domestic airline proposal to give 5% 
discount on military travel in next fiscal year would 
be accepted. Proposal was made back in January, and 
new fiscal year starts first of next month. 

U. S. airlines are watching closely KLM’s expansion 
in the western hemisphere. It recently began service 
from Amsterdam to Montreal and on to Curacao via 
Cuba, and plans further expansion to include Mexico 
City and the present West Indies service, to compete 
effectively with U. S. carriers in their own backyard... 
TWA is looking for a Ford tri-motor transport for use 
in connection with its 20th anniversary celebration next 
month. Company used Fords when it started service 
in 1929 . . . Among the few advertisers in the Daily 
Worker is Associated Airlines Agency, 49 W. 44th St., 
New York, advertising non-scheduled airline flights to 
Miami for $25 plus tax. One recent issue carried six 
one-inch ads from this agency Capital Airlines 
is happy about May, which was record month, with 
gross revenue of $2,400,000. 


Pan American Airways, which on June 10 opened its 
special luxury once-a-week Stratocruiser sleeper service 
between New York and London, may offer several 
classes of trans-Atlantic service next spring. Company 
now offers regular service daily with Stratocruisers at 
$350 one-way, and the new extra-fare weekly flight at 
$360 in sleeperette-type seats, with additional cost of 
$25 for those desiring berths. Though stopped tempo- 
rarily by CAB’s negative attitude toward trans-Atlantic 
tourist fares, PAA has designs for a 114-seat Strato- 
cruiser version, which it hopes to use N. Y.-London next 
spring with one-way fare of about $225. 


Misleading Comparisons? 


Some puzzled people had out pencil and paper last 
week, trying to figure the Great Northern Railway’s 
latest mewspaper ad. Warning that the public should 
not be “misled by airline comparisons,” GN printed a 
fare table in its ad. One column gave rail coach fares 
from Chicago to Spokane, Seattle, Portland and Van- 
couver. Another gave “lowest fare by air, using coach 
fare in cargo plane when available.” Third column listed 
savings by rail coach. Lowest air fare Chicago-Spokane 
was listed as $66.55, not including tax. However, lowest 
possible fare, using a regular flight Chicago-Milwaukee 
and Northwest’s coach flight Milwaukee-Spokane, would 
be $63.95, or $2.60 under GN’s figure. The same $2.60 
difference was contained in quoted air fares to Seattle, 
Portland and Vancouver. Some observers speculated 
that GN might have included limousine fares, but these 
fares don’t add up to $2.60 at any of the points. So the 
difference remains unexplained. 


Miami Moves a Railroad 


Railroads make quite a point in their selling to the 
public that their terminals are in the heart of cities and 
towns. But in Miami, the city is forcing the Florida 
East Coast Railroad to move its terminal from the present 
downtown location to a new vite some miles away on 
the north side, a long distanc. from the hotel area. 


Unusual Summer Excursion 


DNL, Norwegian Air Lines, lays claim to the world’s 
most interesting summer air excursion. It is operating 
Sandringham flying boats on Saturdays and Sundays 
from Tromso, which is considerably north of the Arctic 
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Circle, to the North Cape, and return. The flying boat 
circles the Cape itself and when the weather and tourist 
loads are ideal, the trip is made at night and passengers 
have the thrill of seeing the midnight sun over the 
North Pole at midnight. The North Cape is on the 
same latitude as Point Barrow, Alaska. There is a new 
modern hotel at Tromso. Even at Tromso, the sun 
shines all night long during the early part of the 
summer. 


GI Flight Training Battle 


Representatives of the National Aviation Trades Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of State Aviation 
Officials last week were in the middle of the fight in 
Washington to have the law liberalized regarding flight 
training for veterans. Arthur Curry, president of Curry 
Flying Service, Galesburg, IJl., and chairman of the Gov- 
ernmental Relations Committee of NATA, urged before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee that the furnishing 
of a certificate by the veteran be considered conclusive 
of his intent as to how he planned to use his flight 
training. In response to questioning, Curry indicated 
that a change in language from “certificate” to “affidavit” 
would be acceptable. Previously, Gen. Carl Gray, admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs, recommended that if changes 
are made in the law, the applicant should be at least 
required to support his declaration with an affidavit. 


People 


Despite the fact that Dick Boutelle was relieved on 
June 6 of his position as general manager of Fairchild 
Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, because of his intention 
to associate himself with Sherman Fairchild in the 
latter’s effort to gain control of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp., Hagerstown employes, at press time, 
were going ahead full blast with plans for a “Boutelle 
Day.” Boutelle was to receive a plaque “in apprecia- 
tion for his leadership of this industry through the 
difficult postwar years, and for the many things he has 
done for the welfare of his employes” . .. C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines, has been appointed vice 
commander of Military Air Transport Service, with 
rank of major general, as an emergency mobilization 
assignment. Other such assignments would include: Col. 
Robert Love, All American Airways, who would be 
deputy chief of staff; Brig. Gen. Larry Fritz, American 
Airlines, director of operations; Col. H. C. Kristofferson, 
Pan American Airways, operations; Col. James Austin, 
Capital Airlines, traffic: Col. Fred Glass, Air Cargo Inc., 
traffic; Col. Laigh Parker, Delta, traffic; Col. James W. 
Aston, materiel; Col. Frederick Atkinson, personnel di- 
rector; Col. James I, Teague, personnel, and Col. Harold 
Hinton, intelligence director. 

Glenn L. Martin, president of The Glenn L. Martin 
Co., and Jerome C. Hunsaker, chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, have received the 
rank of Officer in the French Legion of Honor. Citation 
said Martin had made many contributions to French 
air progress and that Martin 167’s and B-26’s had been 
used by French Air Force since 1939. Hunsaker was 
cited for contributions to French aeronautical research 
. . . Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of TWA’s board, is 
chairman of the international air transport committee 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, now meet- 
ing in Quebec . . . Peter Masefield, former British civil 
air attache in the U. S., is now a key man in British 
commercial aviation. He’s guiding British European 
Airways Corp. 
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WILCOX SERVES THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD 


Wherever airplanes fly — wherever lives depend on reliable communications 
—you'll find WILCOX radio transmitting and receiving equipment. From the 
Scandinavian countries to New Zealand...from Portugal to Pakistan, the govern- 
ments of the world select WILCOX because of its proven performance under all 
extremes of climate, temperature, and humidity. 

As with many governments, WILCOX is being used by the United States 
government in the basic communication systems for the Air Force, Signal Corps, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

The governments of the world have spanned the globe with WILCOX com- 
munications. From the Berlin Airlift to the Orient... WILCOX equipments carry the 
messages that help keep freedom a vital force in the turbulent affairs of the world. 

WRITE TODAY...for complete information on all types of point-to-point, | 


air-borne, ground station, or shore-to-ship communications equipment. 
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EDITORIAL 


(CONTINUED FROM FAGE 1) 





corresponding low rates and high volume to the 
benefit of the shipper, the taxpayer and the carrier.” 
He made it perfectly clear that his company was 
deeply interested in carrying air parcel post. 

The question now arises very pertinently: Is this 
really an all-freight case or is this in actuality a 
new transcontinental route case with the entrance 
through the back door? If it is, the CAB had better 
examine it most carefully. The CAB can hardly 
launch an investigation of excessive competition one 
month in the New York-Chicago area, and next 
month certificate two more carriers in the same area 
even though the initial entrance ticket restricts the 
operations for the time being to freight only. It 
seems obvious that the all-freight carriers have other 
plans already and that perhaps the exclusive all- 
freight field is not as lucrative with today’s airplanes 
and today’s costs as has been indicated. 

The Post Office Department is getting quite dis- 
turbed and concerned over the proposed all-freight 
certificates, not so much for the certification per se, 
as for the likely consequences of demands for govern- 
ment help if losses develop. Slick says his company 
has lost between $1,300,000 and $1,400,000 to date. 
The financial condition of the scheduled carriers is 
only too well known. Cut-rate and cut-throat com- 
petition may develop a big volume of freight business 
but it won’t make for a healthy industry. Higher 
freight rates will reduce the volume enormously. In 
the final analysis, somebody’s going to pay and the 
ultimate payer is John Q. Public. 

It is rare that this editorial column devotes any 
major space to quotations from other sources, but the 
Post Office Department letter of March 4, 1949, to 
the CAB, is so thought provoking, so timely and so 
comprehensive in scope, that we feel justified in 
quoting a pertinent portion of it here. We recommend 
a careful reading: 

“The mandate to the Board to foster sound economic 
conditions in air transportation has equal force with 
any cther items found in the Declaration of Policy (of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938), and is of vital con- 
cern in the present situation when financial difficulty, 
even bankruptcy, for most of the air carriers has been 
warded off by action of the Board in substantially in- 
creasing mail rates. Because of the small percentage of 
the total air carrier revenue which is represented by 
mail pay, this instrument of support is not a complete 
answer to reaching the sound economic condition con- 
templated in the Act. An increase in total revenue of 
ten percent to a carrier by means of mail pay would, 
in most cases, double the cost to the Post Office De- 
partment and could scarcely be sustained or justified. 

“It is clear then that other means for effecting sound 
economic conditions for the air industry must be found 
to augment mail pay. Surely, a proposal to provide 
more intense competition, and exposing to diversion 
or dilution sources of traffic revenue, is not such a 
means. Rather, it seems clear, that what the certificated 
carriers need most, if they are to attain financial self- 
sufficiency and lessen dependence on Governmental 
support, is a moratorium on the desperate competition 
which has been added in some instances over heavy 
traffic segments in an effort to bolster the weaker air- 
lines or to establish new air transportation enterprises. 

“The Post Office Department is now disturbed by, and 
feels it a duty to sound this note of warning over, the 
recommendations of the examiners in the Air Freight 
Case, which propose to superimpose upon the domestic 
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air transportation pattern a vast new competitive sys- 
tem which approximately blankets the United States. 

“Nor is the apprehension lessened by the conclusion 
of the examiners that there exists an air freight 
potential sufficient to warrant the certification on a 
temporary basis of new carriers who will devote their 
efforts exclusively to the development of this potential. 

“Also, no comfort is derived from the recommenda- 
tion of the examiners ‘that initial authorizations be 
limited to the carriage of property only,’ nor from the 
subsequent assurance that ‘In the instant case the car- 
riers selected will not be authorized to carry mail and 
will of course receive no compensation from the public 
treasury for their efforts.’ Most of the applicants have 
made no secret of their desire to carry mail, and their 
willingness to accept certificates for property only 
patently partakes of an interim hair loaf or first step. 

“Since the volume of air freight which may be 
awaiting development is speculative and largely de- 
pendent upon transportation rates reaching a lower 
level than presumably remunerative with the type of 
equipment now employed, it cannot be reasonably as- 
sured that the traffic will be sufficient to sustain these 
property-only carriers without diluting the traffic es- 
sential to sound operation of the combination carriers, 

“Once the Board has certificated these proposed ap- 
plicants as being required by the public convenience 
and necessity, some plan will be obligatory to arrange 
for their operation without loss. The only way presently 
open to the Board would be to authorize the carriage 
of mail in order to provide for mail pay...Furthermore, 
until the presently certificated carriers have attained 
self-sufficiency, any diversion of revenue-producing 
traffic, will prolong or increase dependence upon gov- 
ernment assistance... 

“It is the firm belief of the P. O. Department that 
this case offers a number of alarming alternatives. If 
the applicants and the present certificated carriers reach 
the happy state where air cargo service is operated 
profitably, the P. O. Dept. would be more than pleased. 
if either or both the operations of the applicants and 
the present certificated carriers result in losses, this 
Department does not see how the burden of a greatly 
increased total air mail bill can be avoided. If the 
applicants, in the event of their certification, have 
losses, they will most surely ask for air mail pay, the 
only means available for the government to make up 
their losses. This would be pure government subsidy 
for there does not exist, nor is it contemplated that 
there will soon exist, a requirement for additional air 
mail service between points proposed to be served by 
the applicants. 

“The Board is earnestly counseled to weigh well thé 
effect of the action recommended by the examiners upon 
the long-established air transport system, and whether 
a wiser and sounder policy would not be to defer the 
certification of new carriers until the air freight po- 
tential has given recognizable indication of having de- 
veloped beyond the capacity of existing carriers, and 
until air freight, together with the air parcel post facto! 
recently contributed by the Post Office Department 
shall have strengthened the existing carriers to a con- 
dition of financial stability essential to the health and 
well being of the air transportation industry. 

“The most effective supporter of civil aviation is, in 
this Department’s opinion, the one who works for, and 
contributes to, its economic stability and soundness. It 1s 
in this sense and this position that the views of the 
Post Office Department are submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Board.” 

Wayne W. ParrisH. 
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Even the 
smallest part 
may be vital — insist 
on genuine Douglas parts 


available for all Douglas aircraft! 


Douglas is the only source of genuine 


spare parts for all types of Douglas aircraft. 


Last year Douglas made and shipped 
many millions of dollars worth of genuine 


spare parts to all corners of the globe. 


All Douglas parts are manufactured under Douglas 
quality standards. Over 50% of all parts 


ordered are ready for immediate shipment! 


For faster service ...easier installation... keep ‘em 

flying with genuine Douglas spare parts. 

The Douglas Parts Sales organization is eager to assist you 
in the proper servicing of all Douglas aircraft. 


Direct requests for information to Parts Sales Division. 






(; A ! DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


wot "0, IOUGIA 
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They cut a lot of ice 
with Airlift pilots 


le test of success for the Berlin 
Airlift was whether it could fly 
in enough tonnage during last Winter. 
One of the biggest threats was the 
severe icing condition common to 
German winters. 

To answer this threat, the Air 
Force equipped its C-54’s with B. F. 
Goodrich De-Icers. One of them— 
49093—is shown above. A winteriza- 
tion station was set up near Munich 
where De-Icers were installed. Planes 
were grounded until De-Icer ee 

This preparedness paid off. With 
De-Icers cutting the ice from wings 
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and empennage, planes stayed on 
schedule, pilots were able to deliver 
record tonnages. 

B. F. Goodrich De-Icers offer the 
same advantages to airlines and 
private plane owners. They reduce 
delays, increase plane availability 
and provide pe oe wll 

De-Icers are light weight and take 
up little space for their plumbing. 
They are operated safely—by cool air 
under low pressure. They are easily 
maintained and low in cost. Tailor- 
made De-Icers can be quickly installed 
on any twin-engine or larger plane 


that has built-in plumbing. Complete 
De-Icer systems, including the latest 
improvements, can be designed for 
new models. 

The De-Icer—safest ice-removal de- 
vice for airplane leading edges yet 
developed—is another product of 
B. F. Goodrich aeronautical research. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
nautical Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Military Transport Overhaul 
Offers $25 Million Market 


By Wit1am D. PERREAULT 


During the past year the military 
services have turned to several major 
commercial agencies to have aircraft 
overhaul performed outside the military 
structure. Starting in July, all military 
transports of all the services will be 
overhauled by commercial agencies. 

In a program which is now being set 
in motion, the services will adopt the 
cycle overhaul program, as used for 
airplanes of the Berlin Airlift, to meet 
all overhaul needs. 

This is a program which will make 
over $25 million in overhaul expendi- 
tures available annually to manufactur- 
ers, airlines, maintenance and overhaul 
bases. The contracts will be awarded 
by Wright Field to the lowest bidders 
for each of multiple invitations. The 
bids will be on a_ cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis. As in all contracts for major air- 
craft overhaul, the program will require 
existing capacity to do the work. 

Involved in the program are over 400 
Douglas C-54’s, 1500 Douglas DC-3’s, 
10 Boeing C-97’s, 12 Lockheed C-121’s, 
200 Fairchild C-82’s, 12 Douglas C-74’s, 
several hundred Curtiss C-46’s, and 
other aircraft in the transport category, 
whether used by the Air Force, Navy 
or Army. 

It is impossible to determine the ex- 
act value of these contracts which will 
be awarded annually but Air Force 
sources claim that $25 million per year 
is a conservative estimate. Typical of 
the overhaul costs experienced by the 
Military Air Transport Services for 
1,000-hour cycle overhaul of the C-54’s 
is $20,000, according to the Air Force, 
and the regular 8,000-hour major over- 
haul of DC-3’s runs_ $15,000-18,000; 
however, experience indicates that cycle 
or progressive overhaul will lower these 
costs for the DC-3. 

Engines Excluded. The DC-4 over- 
haul figures are high because they in- 
clude engine overhauls which will not 
be handled by the contractor. Engine 
overhaul will continue at major cen- 
ters such as those maintained at Wright 
Field, O.; Sacramento and San Berna- 
dino, Calif.; Rome, N. Y.; Marietta, Ga.; 
Middletown, Pa; and Omaha, Neb. 

In the past, the military services have 
used a system which provided for 
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routine maintenance operations at low 
time intervals. After the accumulation 
of 600-800 flight hours, depending on 
type of aircraft, overhaul was done at 
one of several bases operated by the 
services. 

During the early stages of the Berlin 
Airlift it became necessary to contract 
for major overhauls with several com- 
mercial agencies. To permit this change 
Witiout removing aircraft from vitally 
needed service, MATS set up the cycle 
overhaul pattern closely resembling the 
progressive overhaul procedures now in 
partial use by the airlines. This called 
for a predetermined portion of overhaul 
every 1,000 hours of flight. 

Following this pattern, the aircraft is 
really in a continuous state of overhaul, 
the advantage being that the aircraft 
is never removed from service for any 
extended period and intermediate main- 
tenance problems are less extensive. 

Favorable Experience. In addition to 
the favorable results which MATS ex- 
perienced from contracting with Texas 
Engineering and Manufacturing Co., 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, and Aircraft 
Engineering and Maintenance Co., there 
were other contractual arrangements in 
operation during this period. Slick, 
Curtiss-Wright (Columbus, O.), and 


Grand Central Airport Corp. are han- 


dling several hundred C-46 aircraft, and 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. programmed 
overhaul of 92 DC-3’s. 

This experience record is important in 
the light of the new procedures since it 
ability of this type 
meet the need. It is 
realize that one 


underlines the 
organization to 
equally important to 
of the principal reasons for the change 
is to create a greater industrial capacity 
to meet the needs accompanying a mili- 
tary emergency. This indicates that 
contracts will be handled in a manner 
that will promote the greatest practical 
number of participating agencies. 

The airlines could make profitable us¢ 
of such contracts. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that the overhaul capacity 
of a number of the airlines is greater 
than existing needs. Pan American, for 
instance, estimates that their Miami 
Overhaul Base will handle the antici- 
pated needs of the next 10 years. In 
the meantime it would seem likely that 
the extra capacity would permit profit- 
able activity in this field. 

Since Pan American is operating both 
Constellations and Boeing 377’s, it might 
be possible to integrate the correspond- 
ing C-121 and C-97 aircraft into exist- 
ing patterns without new equipment. 
In the case of the C-97’s, it would seem 
possible for Pan Am, AOA, United or 
Northwest to bid on these contracts to 
bring their own overhaul schedules on 
this type aircraft to a more efficient 
level than would otherwise be possible 
In this manner, tooling costs could be 
spread in a more economical manner. 

Capital Airlines, until recently, had 
done much of the work for Peruvian 
International Airlines on DC-4 aircraft 
The recent bankruptcy of PIA should 
leave a capacity for some of the C-54’s 





AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING & MAINTENANCE CO., subsidiary of Transocean Air Lines at 


Oakland Airport, is overhauling Berlin Airlift C-54's for the Air Force. Original contract 


was for 8,000-hour overhaul of 45 planes. 


This has been revised to a steady run of 


1,000-hour cycle reconditioning of the air lift planes and work includes all accessories 
and propellers, everything but engines. 








available under the as-yet-unannounced 
program. It is important to bear in 
mind that this work would be repetitive 
and the flow would be regular, en- 
abling the participating airlines to even 
out workloads which have always caused 
major seasonal fluctuations. 


New for Airlines. The airlines as a 
group could use experience in progres- 
sive overhaul of several of these air- 
craft types. It was fairly recently 
that CAA approved progressive over- 
haul for airline operations and many 
phases of the operation remain unex- 
plored. 

The unqualified acceptance of this 
system of overhaul by the military serv- 
ices, and the experience which airlines 
can gain by participation in the pro- 
gram, would prove a strong factor in 
CAA approval of further extensions of 
the basic policy. 

In the post war period aircraft manu- 
facturers have shown considerable in- 
terest in modification and overhaul of 
their own and other equipment to pro- 
vide work to keep their plants active 
and the pool of production personnel 
intact. Recent cut-backs in military 
contracts which the manufacturers were 
depending upon make it very likely 
that they will ke interested in absorbing 
part of this work, particularly relating 
to their own aircraft types which would 
require very little change in existing 
methods or equipment procurement. 

Manufacturing facilities should be 
particularly attractive to the military 
services, since work for these concerns 
would not only provide high calibre, 
direct overhaul service but it would 
also enable the manufacturers to main- 
tain production space and employes 
which have been threatened by budget 
cut-backs. 

The new system of cycle overhaul of 
military transports at commercial depots 
will realign the entire field for aircraft 
suppliers. Material formerly sold di- 
rectly to the armed services on a strict 
bid basis will now have to be sold to 


commercial operators. This means that 
low price will not be the determining 
factor in some cases. Instead, quality 
of product, availability, and sales effort 
will assume new importance in the field 
of aircraft supplies. 





U. S.-Canada Deal 
Stirs Controversy 


The U. S. and Canada signed a 
bilateral civil aviation agreement on 
June 4 which resulted in a range of 
reactions in the industry varying from 
charges of a “sell-out” to Canada to 
a general feeling that the U. S. gave 
a little more than it received. Govern- 
ment officials, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the agreement represented 
a “good deal.” 

After a surprise signing in Ottawa 
on a Saturday afternoon when it 
generally assumed that the negotiations 
were still in a week-long recess, it was 
revealed that Canada had been granted 
a route from Montreal to New York 
which will furnish direct competition 
for Colonial Airlines. 

Probably the most important grant to 
the U. S. was continuation of traffic 
rights for its trans-Atlantic carriers at 
Gander, Newfoundland, now a Canadian 
province. These rights, which it is said 
involve a million dollars worth of busi- 
ness a year, were to have expired June 
30. 

Also granted to Canada were (1) 
traffic rights at Honolulu on a route 
from Vancouver across the Pacific to 
Australia, (2) traffic rights at Tampa- 
St. Petersburg on a route from Canada 
to the Bahamas and Caribbean points, 
and (3) the right to use the base at 
Argentia, Newfoundland, acquired by 
the U. S. in the bases-for-destroyers 
deal, when Torbay is closed. 

The U. S. received (1) a direct 
Toronto-New York route (American 
Airlines now offers service through a 
stop at Buffalo), in competition with 


was 





United Air Lines 


. has_ started 
Cooler Inside— 3, DC-6 Mainliners with white paint to 


tops of its 


painting the 
reflection of 


increase 
the sun's rays and keep cabins as much as !5 degrees cooler during load- 
ing at terminals. The program will take seven months to complete under 
present scheduling arrangements. UAL's Mexican subsidiary, LAMSA, initiated this 


action many months ago on DC-3's with considerable success. 
Both the DC-3's and DC-4's of United's fleet will eventually 


the DC-6's is 40 pounds. 


Weight increase on 


be included in the program. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines, (2) _ traffic 
rights at Edmonton on Northwest Air- 
lines’ U. S.-Orient route, and a Great 
Falls-Edmonton line for Western Air 
Lines, and (3) right to use the U. § 
Air Force base at Stephenville, New- 
toundland, when Gander is closed (U.S 
agreed to allow Canadian planes to use 
the same field). 

Strong Reaction. Sigmund Janas, 
president of Colonial, called the agree- 
ment “substantially a complete sell-out 
of the Americans.” Calling Gander 
rights “negligible in value,” he added: 
“What American carriers take into and 
out of Gander is less important to 
Canada than the fees they pay for the 


use of that airport and which Canada 


could not afford to give up The 
grant of the Montreal-New York route 
alone is likely to cost American tax- 


payers more than $1,000,000 in subsidy 
a year Nothing more _ shocking 
has occurred in the field of aviation 
diplomacy than this.” 

Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) 
the agreement represented the exchange 
of “one United States horse for one 
Canadian rabbit.”” He recommended that 
such arrangements be made subject to 
Congressional approval. Sen. Edwin C 
Johnson (D., Colo.) was also wondering 
about the legality of the agreement and 
called CAB Chairman Joseph J. O’Con- 
nell, CAB Member Russell Adams, head 
of the U. S. delegation, and Paul Bar- 
ringer, of the State Dept., before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
committee to explain. Johnson pointed 
out that the agreement is of the execu- 
tive type and not subject to Congres- 
sional approval. 

Other industry officials, although not 
as outspoken as Janas, took the general 
view that the U. S. gave more than 
it received. They agreed the effect on 
Colonial will be serious, particularly if 
TCA puts four-engined North Stars on 


said 


the route against Colonial’s DC-3’s 
While aware that TCA may be able 
to offer a New York-London service 


through Montreal, they were inclined to 
minimize the effect of such competition 
It was also pointed out that Canada 
was not successful in securing: a San 
Francisco stop on a Pacific route, Boston 
or New York on a Bermuda route, 
and a Miami stop on a Caribbean route 
U. S. on the other hand, was not 
granted Chicago-Toronto 

O’Connell and Adams, at a press con- 
ference called primarily because of pro- 
tests over the strict that had 
surrounded negotiations, insisted that the 
agreement represented “as good a 
as could have been expected in _ this 
country.” They later said it was “not 
only a good and fair agreement, but an 
excellent one.” Another government 
official who had been close to the 
negotiations said Montreal-New York 
was the heart of the Canadian proposal 
and Canada would have refused even 
to consider Gander rights if that route 
were not granted. He maintained that 
the U. S. could not hope indefinitely to 
keep a Canadian airline off the route, 
which connects two of the countries 
main cities. 


secrecy 


deal 
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Loening Raps Light Plane 
Makers for Standing Still 


Sharp criticism was leveled at the 
manufacturers of light aircraft by 
Grover Loening, NACA consultant, dur- 
ing the second international conference 


of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences and the Royal Aeronautical 
Society. 


Outlining the ills and possible cures 
of private flying trends in this country, 
Loening claimed that many of the ills 
resulted from “an 
understandable 
tendency for the 


promoters of this 
field . to be- 
lieve too readily 
what our high 


pressure public re- 
lations workers 
presented to the 
public from their 
fertile and talented 
imaginations.” 

Contrary to general opinion, “every- 
thing in private personal aviation is 
not all right at all, as so cruelly evi- 
denced by production statistics,” said 
Loening. Present indications are that 
only 3,000 personal aircraft will be man- 
ufactured in 1949 compared to 6,900 in 
1948, 16,000 in 1947 and 33,000 in 1946. 

Loening commented that, following 
this trend, the $92 million industry of 
1946 will be a $9 million industry this 
year and a $2 million industry by 1952. 

Because of “surprising complacency,” 
Loening claimed, “we are allowing the 
opportunity to create a vast new in- 
dustry slip by ” The only accom- 
plishment in 15 years, other than im- 
provement in design detail and re- 
liability, has been to raise cruising 
speeds 30-40 mph. Even in the field 
of increased speed, the needs have not 
been met. 

With speed as the major factor in 
aircraft use, private airplanes should 
have a speed of at least 200 mph. Loen- 
ing emphasized this need by citing the 
performance of present day automobiles, 
on open stretches, at 90 mph with a 
reasonable degree of safety. He ques- 
tioned how a 100 mph aircraft can 
expect to prosper. 

Same for 15 Years. The industry 
continues to build plane types “very 
much as we have known them for 15 
years .We cannot land in a smalle 
field, fly in thicker weather, take off 
in shorter distance nor train a person 
to fly in a shorter time. Meanwhile the 
prime cost and general maintenance 
expenses have gone up from three to 
four times their early levels.” 

Military aircraft manufacturers work 
closely with the NACA, he said, “but 
the NACA have very frankly been 
aware that such a condition does not 
exist in the development of new per- 





Loening 
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sonal airplanes. In the past year, for 
example, there have been only two or 
three instances in which personal air- 
craft manufacturers have bothered the 
NACA technical personnel, as they have 
a right to do and have been so often 
invited to do, with technical develop- 
ment problems. 

“More than that, we find that much 
that can be done greatly to improve 
the utilization of personal aircraft by 
the incorporation of known new de- 
velopments is rarely done.” He praised 
the Bollinger-Koppen “Helioplane” as 
a big step in the right direction. 

Reasons Why. Loening  summar- 
ized as follows “the reasons why our 
utilization of personal plane flying was 
decreased so discouragingly”: 

(1) Planes actually do not go where 
the individual really wants to go. “To 
meet the requirement . . . means almost 
vertical landing or take-off. The more 
nearly this is approached, the more 
places one can go To land under 
30 miles an hour needs only three times 
the lift coefficient of the existing planes 
that land at 50. The NACA has re- 


searched several wing sections and 
high lift devices which coupled with 
boundary layer control would enable 


a high lift of this character. Some are 
in daily use in the Armed Services— 
but not a single certificated commercial 
plane today has incorporated in it any 
more than the most elementary of such 
features. 


7 
4 
4 * 
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“Recently Langley research on high 
lift wing sections has been 
particularly in low drag type airfoils, 
to the lower Reynolds Number range 
of three to six million suitable to per- 
aircraft speed ranges and size 
Results have been obtained which 
clearly demonstrate that existing wing 
sections on personal planés can be mod- 
ified quite easily to give higher speed 
than now obtained for the same powe! 
and higher lift at greatly reduced land- 
ing speed ... At Langley a Cessna high 
wing airplane is being fitted with var- 
ious wing configurations to study im- 
provement of take-off and landing char- 
acteristics. Boundary layer control will 
actually be installed in connection with 
high lift flaps.” 


extended, 


sonal 


(2) Inability to fly in bad weather 
“One of the means of solution at hand 
is to endow aircraft with complete 
maneuverability. This essentially means 
that they must ke endowed with the 
ability to stop in the air and back 
up ... The problem of visability is by 
no means a hopeless one. Radar solu- 
tions are at hand to enable the pilot 
to see what he is up against, and en- 
dowing the helicopter with stability is 
particularly a research problem on 
which the NACA is at the moment 
busily engaged.” 

(3) It makes altogether too 
noise. “A fundamental study of differ- 
ent muffler types has been made with a 
laboratory setup with controlled con- 
ditions of noise frequency and ampli- 
tude . The noise of take off and of 


much 


close in flying of a private aircraft can 
be reduced to an acceptable level that 
no community can reasonably complain 
But the application of this to 
personal air- 


against. 
existing new certificated 





gr 








V. B. Likins (left) of the Flying L Ranch at Davis, Okla., is 
2,000th Bonanza— own accepting delivery of the 2,000th Beech Bonanza from 
Walter H. Beech, president of Beech Aircraft Corp. This is the second Bonanza 
for Likins who uses it for business purposes in making connections between his varied 


interests ir. Texas, Oklahoma and 


surrounding 


states. Pleasure and business flying 


have been the key to Bonanza sales in all 48 states, the U. S. territories and 32 
foreign countries. 
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craft production is lagging noticeably.” 

(4) Flying characteristics are not yet 
entirely foolproof. “This is true par- 
ticularly as to spinning and spiral in- 
stability. With the knowledge now 
available on this subject, there is no 
excuse whatever for a new design of 
plane to be a bad spinner and if it is, 
the NACA has developed research pro- 
cedure which would quickly cure it.” 

(5) The landing gear is subject to 
further developments of perfection. 
“The first is the cross with landing 
ability that is obtained by castering 
landing gear wheels The second 
feature not yet much developed but 
in the analysis stage is again a corollary 
that would accompany the use of high 
lift devices and that is a landing gear 
of long stroke that would allow landing 
a slow high lift configuration at high 
angle of attack on its glide path with 
no flare at all.” 

Loening said much of the industry’s 
hesitancy in regard to acceptance and 
incorporation of the results of such re- 
search stems from the added cost in- 
volved. “It is held that the added cost 
would kill the market. It is to be noted, 
however, that few have tried to meet 
this market.” 

A very important point, he said, is 
that the airplane must not be slowed 
down in its cruising speed by virtue of 
endowing it with low landing speed, 
short field quick take-off, noiselessness, 
ease of control and landing features 
“The private owner really wants a 
noiseless, easy-to-fly, four-seater air- 
craft that will fly from 0 to 200 mph. 

“This mania for selling aircraft only 
because they are cheap and not because 
they can give a result that we can 
use is, at least in my opinion, a com- 
pletely false path to progress.” 


TWA Orders 20 
More Constellations 


Trans World Airline has announced 
the signing of an agreement with Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. for the purchase 
of 20 additional Model 749 Constella- 
tions. 

Delivery will begin next April and 
the last of the planes is scheduled for 
delivery in January, 1951, at which time 
TWA claims it will have the largest 
standardized fleet (55 Model 749 Con- 
stellations) of four-engined transports 
in the world. 

Cost of the 20 planes will be $20,000,- 
000, of which 25% will be paid in cash 
and the remainder financed through a 
banking group, with Lockheed guaran- 
teeing the notes in much the same 
manner as in TWA’s previous purchase. 

The planes will increase TWA’s avail- 
able seat capacity by 1,021 seats, 
such numbers of seats as may be lost 
as DC-3’s are withdrawn from service. 
TWA said it could not determine how 
many DC-3’s would be withdrawn, or 
when, and said it was still studying the 
question of twin-engine replacements. 


Airline Subsidies 
Needed, Says Jones 


Airlines in the United States must 
continue to receive government subsidy 
to meet the needs of business and the 
national defense, Harold A. Jones, mem- 
ber of the CAB, declared in addressing 
the International Aviation Day luncheon 
of World Trade Week in San Francisco. 

Labeling the airlines ill from “sub- 
siditis,” Jones said: 

“The 


less 











FIDO Fails— Wee" Air Lines’ DC-4 is shown at end of runway of Los Angeles 


Airport waiting first FIDO takeoff under fog conditions. 


The plane, 


however, had to be landed at Lockheed Air Terminal when the fog dispersal system 


failed to produce visibility at the center of the runway. 


Separation of the two lines 


of FIDO burners in the Los Angeles installation was put at 800 ft. to 1,100 ft. as com- 
pared to 400 ft. at the Landing Aids Experiment Station at Arcata to allow for cross- 


winds. 
middle of the runway. 


With practically no wind, heat from the burners failed to penetrate to the 
Further tests will be made before considering any changes in 


the installation. 
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immediate treatment is to de- 


termine just what is being paid as 
subsidy, what the government is paying 
the subsidy for, and if it is getting its 
money’s worth.” 

Citing farm parity 
continued: 

“Other businesses have received, or 
are now receiving government financial 
aid in much larger amounts than the 
airlines. However, such financial aid is 
not called subsidy and, therefore, every- 
thing is all right.” 

In 1938, the nation’s civil air transport 
served 65 cities of more than 100,000 
population, and 120 smaller cities, Jones 


payments, Jones 


said. Today, it serves 79 large cities 
and 334 small ones. 
“This is a tremendous and unprece- 


dented expansion for any industry in the 
space of 10 years,” he said. “It simply 
could not have happened so soon under 
our ordinary American concept of free 
unregulated competition. The laws of 
economies and the bankruptcy courts 
would have slowed down the process.” 
But, Jones said, Americans and Amer- 
ican defense demanded this system, 
which is expanded far beyond its eco- 
nomic limits under free enterprise. Thus, 


airlines have become akin to public 
utilities, and must be so treated, he 
explained. 


If the airlines could eliminate un- 
economic service to small towns, they 
could make profits rather than lose 
money, he declared. 


ALPA Grievances Continue 
Against National Airlines 


Ever since the agreement ending the 
strike of National Air Lines’ pilots was 
signed last Nov. 24, the Air Line Pilots 
Association has been critical of the 
return-to-flying program administered 
by the company. A fortnight ago, 
ALPA filed “Grievance No. 20,” calling 
for appointment of a neutral director 
for this program. 

Accusing the carrier of “dilatory” and 
“stalling” tactics, ALPA said the direc- 
tion of the return-to-flying program of 
NAL’s pilots should be removed from 
company control and given to a person 
“in a position to be completely neutral 
without prejudice, and that this neutral 
director be selected by the National 
Mediation Board in the same manner 
as a neutral arbitrator.” 

National stated flatly that the griev- 
ance “is improper and completely be- 
yond the scope” of the agreement be- 
cause, among other things, it “seeks to 
change such agreement and to remove 
from management its prerogatives and 
responsibilities.” 

To ALPA’s contention that only nine 
of the former striking pilots had been 
checked out and returned to work be- 
tween April 1 and May 10, National 
replied that it was a matter of record 
that 34 pilots had been checked out 
in that period. It claimed to be living 
up to its obligations under the strike- 
ending agreement and said most of the 
grievances filed by pilots had been 
satisfactorily resolved or withdrawn by 
ALPA. 
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“Too Much Coddling”’: 





Rickenbacker’s Challenge 
To the Airline Industry 


A startling proposal to operate five 
of his competitor airlines at mail rates 
equal to Eastern Air Lines’ current 
“non-subsidy” rate of 62.65c per ton- 
mile was made by Capt. E. V. Ricken- 
backer, EAL president, late last month. 

The offer, made in a letter to Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.), chairman 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, followed direct 
testimony before 
the Senate airline 
inquiry group in 


which Ricken- 
backer offered an 
ll-point prescrip- 


tion for the fiscal 
ills of the nation’s 
airlines. 

The five carriers 
named were Na- 
tional, Delta, Capi- 
tal, Chicago and 
Southern, and Colonial. Offering to 
operate any or all of their systems at 
EAL’s present mail rate, Rickenbacker 
pointed out that these five last year flew 
2,701,000 ton-miles of mail for which 
they received mail pay totaling $12,- 
077,000. Their average compensation 
was $4.45 per ton-mile. Had the same 
mail volume been flown at EAL’s 62.65c 
rate, he said, the cost to the govern- 
ment would have been $1,676,000, saving 
the taxpayers $10,401,000. 





Rickenbacker 


Reaction. Responses of other airline 
officials to the Rickenbacker offer were 
sharp. 

C. E. Woolman, president of Delta, 
termed the Rickenbacker offer “gratui- 
tous” and “studied efficiency,” and “the 
self-serving effort of Eastern Air Lines 
to resurrect and enlarge the comfortable 
monopoly which it once enjoyed.” 

He said that if Delta believed in mo- 


nopoly in air transportation, which it- 


does not, “it could as easily have offered 
to operate Eastern’s system on the same 
terms as Eastern has offered to take 
over Delta and others, for Delta cost- 
wide is just as efficient an operator as 
Eastern.” 

Carleton Putnam, chairman of the 
board of Chicago and Southern, said 
Rickenbacker’s testimony before the 
Senate committee and his letter to 
Johnson had rendered the industry a 
“distinct disservice,” and added: “ 
one thing is certain, that turning the 
entire airline network . . . over to one 
operator would undoubtedly result in 
Many temporary and even greater econ- 
omies, and eventually, as experience has 
shown, in a quality of service and long- 
term expense to the government that 
would be intolerable. 
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“Having had the benefit of govern- 
ment aid himself for many years and 
having through this aid at last reached 
a status of self-sufficiency, he now puts 
himself in the position of cannibalizing 
Eastern’s fellow carriers,” said Putnam, 
who said he found the spectacle “less 
than inspiring.” 

Sen. Johnson, himself, while finding 
the Rickenbacker proposal “most chal- 
lenging,” was quick to ask whether 
there were any hidden gimmicks in it. 
For one thing, he said, Rickenbacker 
had not stated how he proposed to take 
over the systems of his competitors- 
by merger, purchase, suspension of cer- 
tificate or by other means. Also, he 
pointed out, the offer did not appear to 
include the entire systems of all the 
airlines concerned, leaving one to 
wonder whether Eastern would merely 
like to take over and operate the choic- 
est route segments non-competitive with 
EAL. 

Rickenbacker also was asked whether 
he would take over all of the personnel 
and property of the competing airlines, 
and whether he would assume the debt 
and other obligations of the five car- 
riers. Johnson also called attention to 
the failure of Rickenbacker to include 
in his proposal Northeast Airlines, which 
seemingly would be a logical route addi- 
tion for Eastern. 

In closing, Johnson said the committee 
had not yet determined whether there 
actually was no subsidy element in 
EAL’s mail rate as claimed by the 
carrier, but that efforts were being 
made to obtain this information from 
the CAB. 


O'Connell's Statement. Hard behind 
the Johnson letter to Rickenbacker came 
a communication from CAB Chairman 
Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr. to Senator 
Johnson, seemingly intended to dampen 
the committee’s enthusiasm for the 
Rickenbacker proposal. 

O’Connell said information coming to 
CAB several months ago, relative to dis- 
cussions being held between EAL and 
certain New York bankers about the 
possible acquisition by Eastern of North- 
east Airlines, had disclosed some ex- 
traordinary conditions attached by EAL. 

These, he said, had included assurance 
that no competitive airline would 
parallel NEA’s routes, that NEA’s exist- 
ing mail rate would continue in effect 
for three years, that ILS installations 
be made at all Northeast stations within 
three years, and that certain unprofit- 
able route points on NEA’s system be 
eliminated. 

Pointing out that during the National 
Route Transfer Case hearings last winter 


Eastern had made no offer to take over 
NAL’s routes, and had taken the position 
that CAB had no authority to order 
such a route transfer, the Board chair- 
man wrote: 

“If Eastern’s position in the National 
Route Transfer Case is correct, the im- 
plementation of its most recent proposal 
could only be brought about by an 
amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938.” 


O’Connell called attention to an EAL 
application now pending before CAB, 
requesting a mail rate equal to $8.40 
per ton-mile for the company’s Miami- 
San Juan route. 

In his testimony before the Senate 
group, Rickenbacker had declared that 
air transportation is suffering from “too 
much coddling and wet nursing” and 
the cure is not more regulation and 
more paternalism. 

“The individual carriers need less arti- 
ficial support, less shielding from the 
facts of life, and more exposure to the 
inexorable economic laws that apply to 
business in general,” he said. “The in- 
dustry needs ‘to get its feet on the 
ground’ and learn the homely virtues of 
thrift, economy and efficiency and that 
one must work if he expects to eat.” 


Remedies. Rickenbacker’s 11-point 
program for improving the airline in- 
dustry included: 

(1) Clear separation of subsidy from 
actual compensation for carrying air 
mail, thereby eliminating the “cost-plus” 


concept and providing incentive to 
management. He said that of the ap- 
proximately $48,000,000 spent on do- 


mestic mail pay in 1948, about $26 mil- 
lion might be “reasonable compensation” 
and the other $22 million subsidy. 

(2) Require that no newly-authorized 
air carrier shall receive mail pay at 
higher rate on a given segment or route 
or between the same cities than that re- 
ceived by any previously authorized air 
carrier, thus eliminating favoritism and 
government-subsidized competition. 

(3) Prohibit the RFC or any other 
government agency from lending directly 
or indirectly to air carriers, eliminating 
paternalism and the competitive unfair- 
ness or have some carriers enjoy pro- 
tection of a government creditor while 
others have disadvantage of being on 
their own in new route and mail rate 
proceedings. 

(4) Develop a positive and not nega- 
tive approach to curing economic ills 
“Charging higher rates to fewer cus- 
tomers will not improve our economic 
position.” 

(5) Carry by air all first-class mail, 
where delivery would be expedited. 

(6) Provide for development of trans- 
port prototype planes at military ex- 
pense. 

(7) Have a uniform application of the 
law to all parties in the industry, show- 
ing no favors to “irregulars,” “all-cargo 
carriers” and so-called “specialists.” 

(8) Complete immediately the basic 
and essential air map of the country. 

(9) Eliminate uneconomic and im- 
providently authorized routes and opera- 
tions. 

(10) Encourage mergers where logical 

(11) Increase salaries and budgets of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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Sign of Feederline Success: 





Competing Railroad Feels 
Pinch of Robinson Service 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


About the best evidence that Robin- 
son Airlines is in the process of devel- 
oping a successful feederline is fur- 
nished by the Lackawanna Railroad. 

The Lackawanna, evidently feeling the 
pinch of competition, has just announced 
a round-trip coach rate from Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to New York City of $7.75 
plus tax, provided you leave on Mon- 
days, Tuesday, Wednesdays or Thurs- 
days, and return the same week, noi 
later than Thursday night. This $7.75 
is only slightly higher than the regular 
one-way fare. 


Meanwhile, Robinson goes about its 





R. Peach 
Executive V.P. 
business of flying hundreds of passen- 
gers a month on the New York-Triple 
Cities (Binghamton, Endicott and John- 
son City) segment of its feeder route 
at a one-way fare of $10.90 plus tax for 
the one-hour flight. It remains to be 
seen whether the Lackawanna’s fare 
move will hurt, but an off-hand guess 
would be that RAL will continue to get 
its share of business, and more. 

The railroad may be able to control its 
fares, but travel time is something else 
again, and the Triple Cities-New York 
ride takes better than five hours over 
what we understand is not the smooth- 
est roadbed in the world. This obser- 
vation was made by passengers with 
whom we rode on a recent trip over 
part of RAL’s system, a trip which in- 
cluded a visit to the company’s Ithaca 
headquarters. 

Despite the fact that in a little over 
half a year of certificated operations it 
has been able to put almost no emphasis 
on the sales promotion side of the busi- 
ness, RAL’s traffic rose from 2,100 pas- 
sengers carried last January to 2,700 in 
February, 3,000 in March and 3,300 in 
April, and 3,806 in May. The June goal 
is 4,400. 

40,000 Passengers? Energetic Bob 
Peach, the 29-year-old executive vice 
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J. R. Carver 
V.P.—Operations 


president and general manager, who is 
the operating head of the company (the 
presidency is vacant) has set his sights 
high for 1949. He thinks RAL can carry 
40,000 passengers during the year, and 
can lead all the feeders in load factor 
and non-rail revenue. 

RAL was started in April, 1945, by 
C. S. Robinson, president of Robinson 
Aviation Inc., Teterboro, N. J., manu- 
facturer of Vibrashock equipment and 
operator of a flight service division. It 
was an intrastate operation, Ithaca-New 
York, with a single-engined Fairchild 24. 


During 1945, a total of 1,200 passen- 
service. In 


gers used the 1946, two 





ua A 


C. A. Benscoter 
Chief Pilot 


twin-engined four-passenger Cessnas 
took over the operation, and after three 
months gave way to four twin-engined 
seven-passenger Beechcrafts. Mean- 
while, routes had been expanded and 
went as far north as Buffalo, and east 
to Albany. 

During the year 12,000 persons used 
the airline, and this increased to 22,000 
in 1947. In 1948, the figure slipped back 
to 17,000, because the Albany and Buff- 
alo routes had been suspended while 
Robinson awaited the outcome of its 
certificate proceeding before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Robinson was sure that he had a 
good thing. Surface transport from 
New York to such points as Triple 
Cities and Ithaca was slow and cir- 
cuitous. In Ithaca was Cornell Uni- 
versity, a good source of business, while 
the Triple Cities had such industries as 
International Business Machines, Endi- 
cott Johnson shoe company, General 
Aniline and others, with a lot of regu- 
lar travel to New York and also to the 
north. 

Demand was exceeding supply. In 
May, 1947, for example, RAL carried 
2,100 passengers, and had applications 
for space from 1,500 more. Other 
months were the same. 


W. R. R. Winans 
Sales Manager 


When it received its certificate last 
June, RAL had switched to four DC-3’s 
three of which had been purchased from 
Pan American-Grace Airways and one 
from Pan Am’s Pacific-Alaska division 


Additional Financing. It was neces- 
sary for the company to obtain addi- 
tional financing, and this it did in the 
cities along its routes. A total of $425,- 
000 was raised through sale of 4% con- 
vertible debentures. One of the biggest 
buyers was Grange League Federation, 
said to be the largest farm cooperative 
in the world. Endicott-Johnson and 
other business interests also bought. 

Following the financing, Mr. Robinson 
who reportedly holds about 54% of the 
airline’s common stock, vacated the 
presidency and became chairman of the 
board. Early this month, however, he 
got out of the company completely, re- 
signing as board chairman “as a result 
of disagreement with established policy 
of the board.” Bertram J. Miner, vice 


president and cashier of the First Na- 
Bank, Binghamton, 


tional was elected 






J. Starkweather 
Stations Supt 


temporary chairman. Peach, the oper- 
ating head, answers tc an executive 
committee, chairman of which is E. V 
Underwood, president of Grange League 
Federation. 

Other members include C. F. John- 
son, Jr., president of Endicott-Johnson: 
L. N. Simmons, Ithaca attorney; T. P 
Wright, former CAA Administrator and 
now president of Cornell Aeronautica! 
Laboratory. 

At present RAL is operating 556 route 
miles. Southern terminal is Teterboro 
and the line goes through Triple Cities, 
Ithaca, Rochester, Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo. Also served are Elmira-Corn- 
ing, Syracuse and Albany. Certificated 
but not served because of airport con- 
ditions are Batavia, Geneva, Auburn, 
Oneonta and Middletown. 

Emphasis on Operations. The em- 
phasis to date has been on operations 
rather than traffic, because the com- 
pany’s belief has been that it must have 
a saleable product before it goes into 
extensive promotion. It hasn’t been 
easy. It was necessary to do almost alli 
maintenance work in the open last win- 
ter, there being no hangar at Ithaca 
airport. RAL has now built one, 100 
by 120 ft., at a cost of $100,000. 


There were mechanical delays and 
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other troubles. Utilization of the DC- 
3’s was three hours 55 minutes daily 
in the last quarter of last year. This 
has now risen to 4:28, and the figure in- 
cludes the fourth DC-3, which is used 
only infrequently in scheduled oper- 
ation. It is probable that RAL will 
make arrangements with an _ outside 
operator to handle its engine overhaul, 
and will continue to do its own air- 
craft maintenance. 

Between last October and this Janu- 
ary, schedule completions sank gradu- 
ally until they hit 75% in the latter 
month. Biggest contributing factors 
were lack of ILS at Teterboro, lack of 
obstruction lighting at Elmira, and the 
absence of other necessary facilities at 
Binghamton and Ithaca. All these have 
now been installed, and completions 
rose to 815% in February, 93% in 
March and 94% in April. 


The DC-3’s have the same interiors 
as they did when they were flying for 
Panagra and PAA. RAL intends to 
modify them to increase attractiveness 
and utility, but this will not be done 
immediately. The company has in mind 
installing stair-doors, increasing seats 
from 21 to 24, and changing baggage and 
cargo loading from front to rear. 

To help further on operations, RAL 
recently retained Jim Ray, feederline 
consultant, who will formulate a pro- 
gram for streamlining procedures, re- 
duction of time in flight and ground per- 


formance, and of training perso. !. 


Promoting Sales. The operation has 
now been smoothed out to the place 
where it will be possible to put in- 
creased emphasis on sales. Bob Peach 
believes there is a lot of additional busi- 
ness that RAL can get if it goes after 
it. He thinks cargo volume can be in- 
creased, and that charter work will 
come when equipment can be made 
available. 

This summer, RAL has _ scheduled 
about 80,000 miles a month. It is using 
the family plan, which has been ac- 
counting for about 3% of its business. 
It is going to try out an excursion fare 
from Triple Cities to Niagara Falls. 
There will be other promotional pro- 
grams. Present fares, incidentally, run 
about 7.6c a mile. However, they’re 
about equal to first-class rail fare be- 
cause of the railroads’ generally cir- 
cuitous routings. 

Increased emphasis is also _ being 
placed on keeping costs down. One 
very effective method has been to go 
into consolidated station arrangements. 
At Albany, airport handling and reser- 
vations are taken care of by American 
Airlines, and RAL has one sales rep- 
resentative. At Elmira, there is a joint 
AAL-RAL-Capital office, with AAL 
handling the airplanes. Arrangements 
with AAL are also in effect at Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo and Rochester. At New 
York and Ithaca, RAL has city ticket 
offices and does its own airport handling, 
while at Triple Cities and Syracuse it 
does its own airport handling but does 
not maintain city offices. Syracuse, in- 
cidentally, is a one-man station. These 
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"Chuck" 
multimillion- 
mile pilot flying for American Airlines, re- 


Veteran Pilot—C?""' © 2: 
O'Connor, 


from 


cently received his 20-year service pin 
W. H. Miller, assistant v.p.-operations and 


operations manager. 


consolidated arrangements, plus heavy 
dependence on travel agents, have helped 
RAL keep its personnel down to 125. 

Bob Peach is a newcomer in the air- 
line business, and one of the youngest 
executives in the industry. He learned 
to fly while attending Hamilton College, 
where he majored in business adminis- 
tretion. Later, he entered University of 
Chicago law school, but quit to go into 
the Navy after Pearl Harbor. During 
the war he was a pilot in the pacific 
and later served as an instructor 

After the war, he entered Cornell law 
school and was flying as a captain for 
RAL at the same time. His interest in 
the airline increased and he dropped 
out of law school, was appointed traffic 
manager in July, 1946, general manage? 
in December, 1947, and executive vice 
president and general manager on Aug 
7, 1948. 

Revenue Goal. “I'd like to see an 
operation,” he says, “that derives about 
72% of its revenue from passengers, 3% 
from freight, and 25% from mail pay 
We won't reach it this year or next 
year, but we'll work toward it.” 

Although he thinks cargo can be built 
up, he doubts whether it will ever ex- 
ceed 3% of revenue because a lot of it 
is moving to poinis where RAL cannot 
offer an advantage. IBM, for example, 
uses the Flying Tigers out of Bingham- 
ton for west coast shipments. 

Peach states that in the last quarter 
of 1948 RAL’s non-mail revenue 
amounted to 55.6c per mile, highest of 
any feeder. This non-mail revenue 
amounted to 50.4% of total revenue, 
which was second among the feeders 
Load factor was 33.3%, which Peach 
says was the highest in the industry. 

A great asset is the “repeat” business 
which RAL is building. This is par- 
ticularly true of traffic from Cornell and 
from Triple Cities’ businessmen. Sched- 
ules are designed to allow a business- 
man to leave Triple Cities in the morn- 
ing, spend a full day in New York, and 
return the same evening. This is also 
true of flights north to Buffalo, and east 
to the state capital at Albany. Business- 
men from New York can also spend a 


full day in Triple Cities or Ithaca. 

This repeat business keeps everyone 
on his toes, because RAL personnel 
realize that if the service isn’t depend- 
able and good, the “commuters” won't 
return. The company hasn’t been in a 
position to do much in the way of pas- 
senger service, but it has adopted a 
practice of inviting passengers into the 
cockpit for brief visits on smooth days. 
It’s gone over big. 

RAL probably misses out on consid- 
erable connecting business at New York 
by operating into Teterboro instead of 
LaGuardia. To get from LaGuardia to 
Teterboro entails a limousine ride into 
New York, and another limousine ride 
out to Teterboro. Principal reasons for 
terminating at Teterboro are the con- 
gestion and lack of gate space and other 
space at LaGuardia. The Teterboro 
operation also results in faster sched- 
uled time to the up-state cities. 

Own Limousine Service, In New 
York, RAL owns and operates its own 
limousine service, and holds a mail- 
messenger contract from the Post Office 
Dept. for delivery of air mail between 
airport and downtown. 

Dean of the limousine chauffeurs is 
Otto (short for Ottomar) Spangenberg, 
who drove for Mr. Robinson for years 
and who stayed with the limousine serv- 
ice when his boss got into the airline 
business. Otto not only drives the 
limousine, but also hustles baggage at 
each end of the trip, and helps load 
and unload the airlines. He’s known 
up and down the system. Employes 
say he’s one of the airline’s greatest as- 
sets, and probably knows more about 
the business than a lot of them 

Handling operations for RAL is John 
R. Carver, now vice president, secretary 
and operations manager. Carver, 4 
Cornell law graduate and a native of 
Ithaca, flew with the RCAF, RAF and 
AAF, and became an RAL captain in 
1946. He took over his present job on 
Aug. 7, 1948. Chief pilot and assistant 
operations manager is Carl A. Senscoter 
who was a Navy pilot during the war 
RAL has nine pilots and nine co-pilots, 
most of whom came from the AF and 
the Navy. Nine stewardesses are em- 
ployed, all girls from RAL cities. Chief 
stewardess is Anne Bawlf. 

W. R. R. Winans, long-time resident 
of Ithaca, is sales manager. Winans has 
been around aviation for quite a while, 
and had his own parts business during 
the war. Jack Starkweather, who joined 
the company in April, is superintendent 
of stations. He was with American Air- 
lines for nine years, was chief agent at 
Washington, and worked in the ATC 
operation in Africa and Newfoundland 
during the war. 

The personnel of Robinson Airlines, 
from the top down, are highly confident 
that the territory over which they oper- 
ate and the traffic potential available are 
going to result in a very successful 
feederline. Now that the primary job 
of getting operations straightened out 
is under control, they’re anxious to get 
out and promote. 
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Major Airports Lag Behind 
In Meeting Cargo Needs 


By KetrH SAUNDERS 


Some airline executives in close touch 
with the mushrooming air freight busi- 
ness have their fingers crossed these 
days, hoping the predicted growth of 
air cargo volume to the point where it 
equals passenger ton-mile volume will 
not materialize before the nation’s air 
terminals are ready for it. To date, the 
facts are not encouraging. 

For the graph-line of air cargo volume 
is shooting skyward, and cargo at the 
great majority of airports is still some- 
what in the stepchild class when it 
comes to getting a share of capital in- 
vestment funds for terminal facilities. 
Nothing less than a million-dollar ter- 
minal will do for passengers, but cargo 
at many airports still has to be handled 
in a corner of a hangar or in an old 
shed on the far side of the field. 

Go to almost any airport where there’s 
a sizeable volume of air freight ton- 
nage, and you'll probably find boxes 
and packages scattered all about the 
place, frequently bulging out of the 
freight sheds, if any, to the ground and 
apron areas outside Many damage 
claims are being paid by the airlines 
because, for lack of sheltered storage 
or handling space, they have to leave 
cargo stacked on the ramps and exposed 
to weather. 


Tonnage Trend Upward. While the 
CAB’s recent forecast of an air freight 
potential of a billion ton miles annually 
within the next decade may have been 
too optimistic, there is no disputing the 
fact that the tonnage trend is upward. 

Most of the major domestic airlines 
have been hauling record tonnages since 
early spring, and with equipment no 
consequential problem, their cargo de- 
partments are going after shipments 
harder than ever. American Airlines 
anticipates its air freight revenues for 
1949 will reach approximately $8,000,- 
000, and that represents a big volume oi 
tonnage and a lot of boxes and pack- 
ages to handle. 

As an example of the cargo facilities 
situation at major air terminals, let’s 
take a look at Los Angeles Airport, 
where air express and air freight volume 
last year totaled 32,708,948 pounds. Los 
Angeles has no building devoted exclu- 
sively to cargo operations, although it is 
planned to make a freight terminal of 
the present passenger terminal when the 
permanent administration building and 
terminal has been constructed. 

Meanwhile, the airlines handle cargo 
in the passenger terminal, where each 
has approximately 700 sq. ft. for this 
purpose, supplemented by about 2,009 
sq. ft. of canopied ramp space between 
the divided terminal buildings. 

Complicating the situation is the fact 
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that passenger planes have priority on 
the ramp, and cargo planes have to 
park some 900 ft. away from the termi- 
nal building. This runs up loading 
costs, which vary from 6c to l6c, aver- 
aging out at about 10c, compared to 
costs of about 5c per hundredweight for 
all-cargo carriers who load at Lock- 
heed Air Terminal from their own 
hangar facilities across the field from 
the terminal building. 

Facilities Lacking. At 
Municipal Airport, where the airlines 
last year handled 1,473,123 lbs. of air 
express and 4,984,560 lbs. of air freight, 
the only freight structure is an 18x30- 
ft. metal shed erected by Capital Air- 
lines for its own use. 

American Airlines has a_ separate 
room for cargo operations on the ground 
floor of the passenger terminal, and all 
the other carriers handle cargo in their 
operations offices or outside the terminal 
building under an awning erected by 
the city two years ago to give some 
protection to on-and-off mail, baggage 
and cargo. However, Baltimore does 
have plans for making a cargo terminal 
of its present airport when the new 
Friendship International Airport is com- 
pleted. 

La Guardia Airport handled 56,630,432 
Ibs. of domestic cargo and 11,847,244 lbs. 
of international cargo in 1948, and the 
only exclusive cargo depot on the field 
was a small converted hangar shared 
by four domestic carriers. Other air- 
lines have partitioned off space in 
hangars or in office buildings adjoining 
hangars for the processing of cargo. 
The Railway Express Agency has space 
in the terminal building for handling of 
shipments. Total space used for cargo 
at this, one of the busiest airports in 
the world, is only 32,703 sq. ft. 


Baltimore 





This is the first of four Canadair-Four aircraft which 


Newark Airport, which handled 47,- 
072,365 lbs. of cargo last year, has one 
cargo building containing 30,000 sq. ft. 
enow being used by several carriers, 
with another building containing 9,360 
sq. ft. now under construction for use 
by another carrier. Other airlines 
handle cargo in some 18,800 sq. ft. of 
hangars and 


space partitioned off in 
other buildings. 
Chicago, another major air cargo 


shipping and receiving point, has no 
cargo terminal at its Municipal Airport, 
although there is a separate building for 
air mail and air Cargo is 
processed in the hangars of the indi- 
vidual airlines and then trucked to the 
terminal building and piaced aboard 
outgoing combination planes. All-cargo 
flights are loaded and unloaded at the 
respective hangars. 

Efforts of Air Cargo, Inc., to lease an 
abandoned American Airlines hangar 
as a freight terminal for use by all the 
scheduled airlines fell through when 
ACI and Chicago city officials couldn't 
agree on a fair rental arrangement. 

Time-Wasting Procedure. Present 
procedures in the dispersal of incoming 
iir freight at most of the larger termi- 
nals is for the cartage company having 
the pickup and delivery contract to truck 
all of the arriving freight to its in-town 
terminal, where it is mixed in with 
other freight of the cartage company 
and allocated to delivery trucks cover- 
ing the city routes. This will be a 
time-wasting procedure when air freight 
volume reaches sufficient proportions to 
iustify its own dispatching, which should 
be done at the airport. 

Air cargo engineers foresee a 
incoming terminal at airports 
freight arriving during the night and 
early in the morning could ke unloaded 
on skate conveyors into a warehouse 
and there routed directly onto the city 
delivery trucks for an appreciable sav- 
delivery time. Savings also 
attained through a_ joint 


express. 


joint 
where 


ing in 
would be 


terminal crew serving all airlines. 
Each airline 


would require its own 





Sane, 


CPAL’s Canadair-Four—,,,,. been ordered by Canadian Pacific Air Lines 


for the new “Empress” fleet. 
and Hong Kong 


craft is expected to be delivered by July |, 
October. 


Seating arrangement is for 36 passengers in sleeper type seats. 


ment which were drawn up last 


cruises at 325 mph. 


cities along the airline's route. 


Two of the other airplanes will be named after Sydney 


The complete order of four air- 
five months ahead of contract require- 
The Canadair-Four is pressurized and 


CPAL plans to open Vancouver-Australia service July 13 
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terminal facilities for handling of out- 
bound cargo, however, joint or con- 
solidated handling being regarded as 
impractical in this case because of the 
competitive situation between the air- 
lines. 

The ‘ideal condition would be for 
every major terminal to have a spacious 
building designed specifically for the 
processing of air cargo, with all freight 
loaded and unloaded at this building, 
which would be well away from the 
passenger terminal. 

We are a long way from this ideal 
condition today, however. Some cities 
have definite plans for the provision 
within the next few years of real freight 
terminals at their airports, but the great 
majority do not have adequate freight- 
handling facilities at their airports to- 
day and have no plans for provision of 
such facilities. 


Rentzel Names Key 
Men in CAA Setup 


Reorganization of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, promised last 
fall by Administrator Delos W. Rentzel, 
became an accomplished fact this month. 

The organizational plan, which leaves 
technical supervision of CAA programs 
in the field but keeps strong policy 
control in Washington to assure uni- 
formity, was adopted after long study by 
CAA officials and by Wallace Clark & 
Co., New York management consultants. 

Key men in the new setup are: 

Fred B. Lee, deputy administrator, 
who continues in that spot and will 
coordinate the planning of all programs 
by Washington offices, and their evalu- 
ation of regional performance of those 
programs. 

Donald W. Nyrop, formerly executive 
assistant to the administrator, who now 
becomes deputy for operations, with 
general supervision of personnel, budget 
and management functions. 

Capt. Charles F. Horne (U.S.N., ret.), 
whose last Navy post was deputy chief 
of communications, heads up the im- 
portant office of Federal Airways, re- 
placing W. E. Kline, who becomes 
regional administrator at Seattle. John 
Beardslee, former regional administrator 
at Honolulu, becomes Horne’s deputy. 

A. S. Koch, who acted as director of 
program planning and evaluation during 
the reorganization period, heads up a 
new International Region embracing all 
CAA international operations, with 
headquarters at Washington. He was 
formerly assistant administrator for 
safety regulation and also for field 
operations. 

Additional steps in the reorganization 
include a decision to place representa- 
tives of the CAA Washington office on 
regional boards for approving new types 
of aircraft, and a decision to establish 
a staff school, probably at Oklahoma 
City, where CAA technical personnel 
will receive training in administrative 
procedures. 
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Trippe Stresses Economies 


The American Overseas-Pan Ameri- 
can Merger Case hearing was well into 
its second week when Juan T. Trippe, 
president of PAA, made one of his rare 
appearances at a CAB proceeding to 
testify that the merger would (1) pro- 
duce a combined carrier which would 
be in a much better position to meet 
ioreign flag competition on the North 
Atlantic; and (2) permit savings in 
mail pay up to $9,000,000 per year. 

Trippe said the merged company 
would fly some 25,600,000 miles per year, 
or about 2,100,000 miles more than both 
AOA and PAA now fly. He pointed 
out that 75% of AOA’s total traffic 
goes to Shannon, London and Frankfurt, 
points competitive with PAA; that AOA 
requires $10.3 million in mail pay sup- 
port annually and PAA some $10.7 mil- 
lion, for a total of $21 million. He pre- 
dicted the merged carrier would need 
only $12 million. 

Furthermore, the PAA president said, 
economies would grow from better utili- 
zation, from lowered requirements for 
standby aircraft, from consolidation olf 
operating staffs abroad, now composed 
largely of nationals, and from consoli- 
dation of overhaul and maintenance foi 
Boeings and Constellations. 


Diminishing Competition. Trippe 
disclosed that he and other PAA officers 
had played a part in drafting the 1947 
“chosen instrument” bill which would 
have limited the U. S. to one carrier 
on the North Atlantic. He also gavé 


hitherto unreported details of several 


discussions about merging PAA and 
TWA and United Air Lines, among 
others. 


James M. Landis, former CAB chair- 
man and counsel for a group of AOA 
employes seeking to buy the company 
themselves, questioned Trippe on: (1) 
PAA efforts to block mail pay appro- 
priations for competitors, and (2) PAA 
policy on use by competitors of air- 
ports it owns. 

On the first point, Trippe said he was 
motivated by a desire to prevent total 
mail pay required by all U. S. flag in- 
ternational carriers from becoming so 
large as to threaten the entire struc- 
ture, including PAA investments. 

On the second, he said his company 
felt its competitors should be asked to 
bear some of the risk which PAA bears 
on airports constructed and maintained 
with its stockholders’ funds. At air- 
ports built with U. S. government assist- 
ance, he said, service is available to al! 
carriers. 

Landis also questioned Trippe about 
the method by which since 1945 PAA 
has estimated mail pay accruals and has 
handled them as a balance sheet item, 
and sought to show that this method of 


In PAA-AOA Merger Hearing 


bookkeeping led to distorted results and 
may have misled American Airlines 
officials during the merger negotiations. 

Trippe said PAA directors felt they 
had a moral responsibility to their 
stockholders to tell them what they, as 
directors, thought the true position of 
the company was. When CAB fell be- 
hind in setting mail rates, the company 
worked out a judgment figure of what 
they thought the mail pay would event- 
ually be, based on previous CAB state- 
ments of rate policy 


Little Harm to TWA. As to the ef- 
fect of the merger on the third of the 
present North Atlantic U. S. flag car- 
riers, Trippe said Trans World Airline 
would not be harmed “to any significant 
degree.” 

The fact that the AOA-PAA area of 
Europe is subjected to more foreign 
competition than the TWA area, he sug- 
gested, calls for approval of the merger 
and creation of a stronger U. S. flag 
competitor. He emphasized the diffi- 
culties of competing with strong gov- 
ernment-supported foreign carriers 
whose nationals prefer them to U. S. 
carriers much more often than U. S. 
nationals prefer U. S. airlines. 

Hitting at TWA and Public Counsei 
suggestions of route adjustments which 
might serve to redress the competitive 
balance if the merger goes through, 
Trippe said if these proposals were ap- 
proved “we would have both legs and 
one arm chopped off us and given to 
TWA.” 

He said PAA directors were of the 
opinion that the company (1) could not 
accept any such conditions as the price 
for merger approval; (2) that no traffic 
points could be given up as a condi- 
tion of approval; and (3) that reduction 
of the permanent authorizations to tem- 
porary routes could not be considered 
since the directors view the permanent 
authorizations as important assets 
earned as a recognition by the govern- 
ment of nine years of PAA pioneering. 

TWA entry to London also cannot be 
considered, he said, adding that (1) 
“balanced competition” is a meaningless 
term because PAA has no transconti- 
nental system to feed it as does TWA; 
(2) that TWA is already a large carrie! 
with total flight mileage higher than 
the present PAA system, and (3) that 
it would be no disadvantage to keep 
TWA in its present area of service. 

The hearing was expected to continu 
at least through this week, with Amer- 
ican Export Lines, the affected labor or- 
ganizations, other interveners and Public 
Counsel yet to be heard And _ the 
latter had subpoenaed a number of wilt- 
nesses, principally airline presidents, for 
questioning regarding discussions on 
mergers and other matters. 
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AUTOMATIC APPROACH CONTROL 


1948 ZERO READER‘ 
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Z K RQ SPERRY “FIRST” 


>< Man’s first airplane instrument for 
automatic flight was the Automatic 
Stabilizer introduced by Sperry in 
1914. Down through the years, Sperry 
has developed — through pioneering 
research and engineering — many 
added “firsts” in aviation equipment. 


*< Now, Sperry introduces the ZERO 


READER . . . the only manual system 
approaching the performance of 
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stabilized automatic flight control... 


another progressive step toward de- 
velopment of all-weather operations. 


>< Developed by Sperry with the 


cooperation and encouragement of 


All-Weather Flying Division, USA 
and the Air Transport Association, 
the ZERO READER is an example of 
Sperry’s nev er-ending search for new 
ways to improve flying techniques. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK. NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS 
- SEATTLE 
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CAB Briefs 


(Route, Mail Rate and Other Actions of Civil Aeronautics Board) 


Route Cases 


Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp. has 
applied for CAB approval of a proposed 
transfer of its feederline certificate to 
Turner Airlines, Inc., a newly-organized 
Delaware corporation. He said he has 
been assured of the requisite capital, 
operating equipment and personnel, con- 
tingent upon the transfer of certificate. 

Turner is one of several non-operating 
feederlines given until July 1 to get 
started or risk loss of their certificates. 
Transfer of the Turner certificate is to 
be made solely in exchange for stock in 
the new corporation. 

fe) 


Both Pan American Airways and 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines expect 
to benefit substantially from provisions 
in the Latin American Route Amend- 
ment Case decision which President 
Truman signed the last of May. 

Main change for C&S was to make 
Kingston, Jamaica, instead of Havana, 
the branching-off point for its Latin 
American route, and elimination of 
Camaguey, Cuba, as an intermediate 
point, changes which the CAB said 
should strengthen the route from the 
standpoint of potential traffic and which 
C&S said would mean considerable sav- 
ings in equipment utilization and rota- 
tion. 

Major changes awarded to Pan Ameri- 
can included several route consolidations, 
elimination of a number of junction 
points and several new non-stop au- 
thorizations, including a long one be- 
tween New York and Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, the latter being effected by 
consolidating PAA’s N. Y.-San Juan- 
Caracas segment with its Miami-Port of 
Spain-Buenos Aires segment. thus elimi- 
nating San Juan as a mandatory junc- 
tion point. Also, PAA’s Central Ameri- 
can Route was consolidated with its 
North Coast of South America route. 
but with a restriction to prevent duplica- 
tion of C&S services. 

°o 


Detecting “a planned program” on the 
part of other carriers to divert all or 
virtually all of the Latin American traf- 
fic from its “pioneer” service, Eastern 
Air Lines this month filed an applica- 
tion with CAB for a network of new 
routes covering practically every major 
city in the Caribbean, Central American 
and the North Coast of South America. 

Routes applied for include: (1) Miami 
to Bogota via (a) Montego Bay, King- 
ston, Barranquilla and Balboa, and 
(b) via Merida, Guatemala City, San 
Salvador, Tegucigalpa, Managua, San 
Jose and Balboa; (2) Miami to Caracas 
via Nassau, Montego Bay. Kingston, 
Port-au-Prince, Ciudad Trujillo, San 
Juan, Maracaibo, Aruba and Curacao: 
(3) Boston-New York/Newark-Philadel- 
phia-Baltimore-Washington to Bogota 
via San Juan, Ciudad Trujillo, Port-au- 
Prince, Aruba, Curacao, Caracas, Mara- 
caibo, Barranquilla and Balboa; and 
(4) New Orleans to Bogota via Merida. 
Guatemala City, San Salvador, Teguci- 
galpa, Managua, San Jose and Balboa. 

2 

Another entry into New York for 

Capital Airlines has been recommended 
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by CAB Examiner Warren E. Baker, by 
extension of Capital’s Route 14 from 
Pittsburgh to New York/Newark, sub- 
ject to the following restrictions: (1) 
that Capital may fly between Pittsburgh 
and New York/Newark only on flights 
originating or terminating at Cleveland 
or points north and west of Cleveland; 
and (2) that it may operate between 
New York/Newark and points west or 
north of Cleveland only on flights serv- 
ing Cleveland or some other point be- 
tween Cleveland and New York. 
e 


Permission has been granted to Wis- 
consin Central Airlines to inaugurate 
service at Land O’Lakes, Wis., through 
King’s Gateway Airport. 


Mail Rates 


Amended temporary mail rates re- 
flecting certain grounding cost allow- 
ances for American Airlines, United Air 
Lines and TWA have been approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board as fol- 
lows: 

(1) For American, a monthly sum of 
$33,333 payable on and after June 1, 
1948. as grounding cost comvensation; 
(2) for TWA, a lump sum of $2,748.000 in 
additional mail pay for the period Mar 
14, 1947, through Dec. 31, 1948, meeting 
the carrier’s break-even need but pro- 
viding no return on investment, plus the 
$33,333 monthly grounding cost allow- 
ance payable from Jan. 1, 1949; and 
(3) for United, a lump sum payment of 
$2,902.000 additional mail pay for the 
year 1948 plus a $33.333 grounding cost 
monthly allowance payable from Jan. 
1, 1949. 


292.1 Filers Are Slow 


With a June 20 deadline to meet, only 
14 large irregular carriers as of last 
week had filed for the new individual 
exemption orders which they are re- 
quired to hold under the newly-tight- 
ened Economic Regulation 292.1. 

Applicants who do not file between 
May 20, effective date of the new regu- 
lation, and June 20, will lose their 
Letters of Registration, while those filing 
within that period will be permitted to 
continue operations until their applica- 
tions have been acted upon. 

The 14 who had filed up to a week ago 
included: Monarch Air Service, Inc., Chi- 
cago Municipal Airport; Remmert-Werner 
Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis; American 
Flyers (Reed Pigman, owner and agency) 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Tex.; Central 
Air Transport, Inc. (John F. Nichols, agent) 


Regal Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; Trans- 
Alaskan Airlines, Inc., Arlington Hotei 
Lobby, Seattle 

Royal Air Service, North Hollywood 


Airlines, Inc., Los Angeles 
Continental Charters, Inc., Miami; Kester- 
son, Inc., Knoxville, Ten.; Scott Aero Serv- 
ices, Inc., Long Leach, Calif.; Standard Air 
Cargo, Inc., Boeing Field, Seattle New 
England Air Express, Teterboro Airport 
N. J.; and Air Transport Associates, 426 
Smith Tower, Seattle 

These represent only a smal! fraction of 
the total number of large irregular car- 
riers currently holding Letters of Registra- 
tion under the old 292.1 


Calif.; Blatz 








CAB CALENDAR 


June 28—Hearing on applications of Val- 
Air Lines and Trans-Texas proposing service 
to points in Texas. (Dockets 3645, 3646 and 
3367). Tentative. Examiner R. Vernon 
Radcliffe. 

June 15—Hearing on application of Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) for 4 
Venezuela-Havana-Miami-New York-Mont- 
real Foreign Air Carrier Permit (Docket 
3751) Tentative Examiner Richard A 
Walsh 

June 20—Hearing on application of Pur- 
due Aeronautics Corporation for Lafayette 
Ind.—Chicago Route (Docket 3713) 
Tentative Examiner Richard A. Walsh 

June 20—Hearing on extension of term 
of Southwest Airways Certificate and pro- 
posed suspension of certain United Air 
Lines points (Docket 3718) Tentative 
Examiner Paul N. Pfieffer 

June 20—Hearing on 
CARCO Air Service for an Albuquerque- 
Santa Fe-Los Alamos, N Mex., Route 
(Docket 3629). Tentative. Examiner Joseph 
F. Fitzmaurice 

July 18—Hearing on proposed acquisition 
of control of Parks Air Lines by Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines. (Docket 3782) Tentative 
Examiner Ralph L. Wiser 


application of 





Aviation Calendar 


June 16-17—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association offi- 
cers,, directors, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs. 

June 17-18—Fourth Annual Ohio 
Aviation Clinic, Bowling Green State 
University. 

June 18—Third Annual Air Show, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

June 19—Walla Walla, Wash., Air 
Fair 

June 19-26—Colorado Aviation Week 
with exhibit of planes, Stapleton 
Field, Denver 

June 23-25—California Association 
of Airport Executives convention, San 
Francisco. 

June 26-28—National 
Association annual convention 
Mayflower, Akron, Ohio. 

July 1-4—Air Force Association an- 
nual convention, Chicago 

July 1-4—National Air Fair, Orch- 
ard Airport, Chicago 

July 2-4—Houston International 
Airspeed Run, Laport Municipal Air- 
port, Houston. 

July 2-10—16th National 
Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

July 10-13—National Ass'n 
versity Administrators of 
Education annual meeting, 
State Univ., Kent, Ohio 

July 19-21—NASAO 
rectors, Grand Hotel, 
Island, Mich 

July 20-21—I. A. S. Annual Summer 
meeting, I. A. S. Bldg., Los Angeles 

Aug. 25-28—National Flying Farmers 
convention, Ft. Collins, Colo 

Aug. 26-29—Airlines Medical Di- 
rectors Association 7th annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1—Aero Medical As- 
sociation 20th annual meeting, Stat- 
ler Hotel, N. Y 

Sept. 3-5—National Air 
Cleveland 

Sept. 6-8—Annual spark plug and 
ignition conference sponsored by 
Champion, Hotel Secor, Toledo, O 


Aeronautic 
Hotel 


Soaring 


of Uni- 
Aviation 
Kent 


Board of Di- 
Mackinac 





Races 


. 
International 

July 29-Aug. 1—British National Air 
Races 

Aug. 26-Sept. 10—Canadian National 
Exhibition aircraft show, Toronto 

Sept. 1-7—Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale annual meeting 
Wade-Park Manor, Cleveland, O 

Sept. 12-16—IATA fifth Annual 
General meeting, The Hague 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








No Useful Purpose? 


The “duel in the blue,” which would 
have pitted the Air Force’s Convair 
B-36 (fighters-can’t-catch-us) against 
the Navy’s McDonnell F2H Banshee 
(we can too!) or other Navy fighters, 
has been called off by decision of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We should like 
to register a mild note of complaint 
with the decision. 

The memorandum which informed the 
House Armed Services Committee that 
the Joint Chiefs didn’t think the duel 
was a good idea was signed by Adm. 
Louis Denfeld, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. Air Force supporters have been 
going around mumbling that this is a 
certain indication that the Navy realized 
it had overstepped itself in claiming its 
fighters could intercept the big bomber 
and wanted to back out. 

Before going into the memorandum 
itself, we should like to point out that 
it meant no such thing. Denfeld is 
the senior officer on the JCS, and it 
was for that reason alone that he 
signed the memo. Just whose decision 
it was to call off the tests we don’t 
know, for all JCS decisions are sur- 
rounded by a wall of secrecy that makes 
the Iron Curtain look like a gossamer 
veil. We should like to remind those 
with short memories, however, that 
Army-Air Force coalition has been re- 
sponsible for other JCS decisions in 
which Adm. Denfeld did not exactly 
concur. Remember the super-carrier? 

The reasons for killing the duel, as 
outlined in the JCS memo, were chiefly 
these: a) security—the Russians might 
find out something they ought not know; 
b) the tests “would serve no useful 
purpose”; and c) “they would be sub- 
ject to serious misinterpretation on the 
part of the public.” 

Let’s give that a closer look. 


Matter of Convenience. First, the 
security question. In February of this 
year, when the Air Force was frantic- 
ally trying to justify its revival of the 
B-36 program, we went over to the 
Pentagon for a “briefing.” At this 
briefing, the now famous “fighters- 
can’t-catch-us” theme was broached for 
the first time. In support of the al- 
legation, we were given detailed figures 
on actual B-36 interception tests which 
had taken place at Eglin and Muroc Air 
Force Bases. We were told we could 
publish these figures. 

They included: indicated and true 
air speeds of the B-36 at various alti- 
tudes; comparative indicated and true 
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air speeds of various fighter types 
which had tried to intercept the B-36; 
B-36 turn radii; ditto for the fighters; 
problems encountered in head-on, side 
and tail fighter attacks; relative effec- 
tive ranges of the armament of the 
bomber and fighters; estimates of future 
improved performance of the B-36; and 
other information dealing with the 
strategic employment of the B-36. 

It would appear, then, that “security” 
is a matter of convenience; it can ke 
pushed aside when a justification is 
required and recalled as a reason fo! 
getting out of a ticklish situation. 

Next, “it would serve no useful pur- 
pose.” As we recall it, the tests were 
originally proposed so that the tax- 
payer could find out whether the 
weapon which has come to be our first 
line of defense is all the Air Force 
claims it is. Some question has been 
raised in the public press as to whether 
it is, and Joe Taxpayer is quite reason- 
ably bewildered. “Am I putting my 


hard-earned weekly withholdings into 
a lemon?” he asks himself. “Or is the 
plane the answer to peace and security 
we've been looking for.” 





Ii the B-36 had won this widely- 
heralded duel and proved itself a match 
for its press releases, the taxpayer 
would breathe a little easier and sleep 
better, a very useful purpose indeed. 
And the information value to Russia 
would be nil—haven’t we already said 
it could? If it hadn’t won the duel, 
then perhaps Russia would be getting 
a little information—enough for a good, 
loud guffaw, at any rate. But that in- 
formation would be something that 
would definitely serve a useful purpose 
—to the American public. 

Finally, the “misinterpretation on the 
part of the public.” We know of few 
cases, where, given a complete set of 
facts, not the evasive hedging type 
of information we now get from the 
Department of Defense, but cold, hard, 
facts, the press has been incapable of 
interpreting them properly for the 
American public. 

There are “misinterpretations” on a 
rumber of military subjects today—but 
they stem from the inability, or lack 
of desire, of the Defense Department 
to provide the proper factual yardsticks 
to use in interpreting, and the wide- 
spread publication of rumors and half- 
truths is a result. We firmly believe 
the press and the public capable of de- 
ciding who won the duel and how im- 
portant it was, given a set of straight 
answers. 

We still think such tests are a good 
idea. 


Unification IS Possible 


We have come to the conclusion tha! 
unification is possible, and the reason 





Super-Tight Formation 


Photographic proof that wing-tip tanks 
do not bother the pilots of the Re- 
public F-84's of the !4th Fighter Group 
Dow AFB, Bangor, Me., are these super- 
tight formation shots. There have been 
reports that jet fighters are hard to 
handle when equipped with tip tanks. 
Republic, however, has solved the prob- 
lem, and its F-84E, the latest model in 
production, will carry no flight restric- 
tions whatever. All jet fighters are cur- 
rently restricted to certain gravity-pull 
limitations—5 "G"'—and speed of Mach 
8 (80% of the speed of sound) above 
20,000 ft. The restrictions are not 
serious ones. The |4th Fighter Group 
has accumulated more than 13,500 hours 
of F-84 operation since receiving the first 
plane in fall of 1947. 
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for this conclusion is the Military Air 
Transpori Service, which has just com- 
pleted a highly successful first year of 
existence. 

MATS, as. vou know, is an organiza- 
tion composed of both Air Force and 
Navy personnel, in aimost equal 
strength. When it was created a year 
ago, it was heralded as the first ex- 
ample of true unification. Surprisingly, 
it has turned out to ke just that. 

We helped MATS celebrate its first 
birthday at a little shindig at head- 
quarters, Andrews AFB, Camp Springs, 
Md. We talked to a number of the 
lower echelon help and were surprised 
at the attitude of friendliness and co- 
operation that exists between Air Force 
and Navy officers working in the same 
offices—not just a “brotherly love” act 
put on to imoress the visitors, but an 
honest spirit of mutual respect. 

Friendly Competition. There is, of 
course, a certain amount of competition 
between the two services in MATS. For 
instance, two Navy squadrons in the 
air lift, VR-6 and VR-8, just about ran 
themselves into the ground trying to 
outdo their Air Force brethren. They 
did, too—VR-8 took first prize in effi- 
ciency for the first three months of this 
year. But there wasn’t any malicious 
crowing about it. The Navy fly-boys 
are justifiably proud of their air lift 
effort and they'll tell you about it; that’s 
a natural result of the pride of service 
that has been instilled in them over a 
period of years. But, the kind of com- 
petition that prevailed between the Air 
Force and Navy in the Berlin air lift 
will never hurt MATS; it probably was 
an important factor in MATS in- 
credible tonnage-flown figures. 

The guiding hands behind the de- 
velopment of this first step toward real 
unification are those of Maj. Gen. 
Laurence S. Kuter, MATS commander, 
and Rear Adm. John P. Whitney, vice 
commander, who set the example for 
their underlings by working in com- 
plete harmony. 

We don’t think that MATS progress 
toward unification will spread immedi- 
ately throughout the rest of the armed 
forces. The problem is a trifle differ- 
ent elsewhere. In MATS, whether you 
call a plane a C-54 or an RSD, it is 
still the same plane and it has the 
same job to do. There is no basic con- 
troversy as to how to do it. 

In the Pentagon, however, where 
Navy brass now sit side-by-side with 
Army and Air Force generals, there is 
a difference in elementary strategy: the 
Navy has one way of winning a war, 
the Army another, the Air Force a 
third. However, where there is a will- 
ingness to meet the other fellow half 
way, to take a look at his side of the 
Story, as there has been in MATS, 
there is hope that some day we may 
have a completely unified defense force. 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson should 
borrow the MATS formula for the con- 
coction of that willingness. 
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Production Spotlight 


Fairchild vs. Ward: A new development in the “Battle of the 
Quorum” between Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp.’s management 
and some of the company’s stockholders, led by Sherman Fairchild, 
founder of the corporation and former board chairman, occurred dur- 
ing the last fortnight. J. Carlton Ward, Jr., present chairman of the 
board, relieved R. S. “Dick” Boutelle of his duties as vice-president 
and director of the corporation and general manager of the company’s 
largest division, Fairchild Aircraft at Hagerstown, Md. Arthur F. Flood, 
comptroller, was also relieved of his duties, after more than 20 years 
with the corporation. 

The reason for this action was the fact that Boutelle had notified 
other directors that he had accepted a post on Sherman Fairchild’s 
opposition slate of directors, with which the founder will attempt 
to replace the present board at the annual meeting on July 6. Boutelle’s 
presence on the opposition slate will undoubtedly strengthen Sherman 
Fairchild’s position. 

In a statement after his release from the corporation, Boutelle con- 
firmed the fact that he had accepted a post on the opposition board 
and charged that the management was “apparently willing to sacri 
fice the efficiency of the Hagerstown division” to further its “policy of 
relieving anyone who does not agree (with the management) 100%” 

At our deadline, Sherman Fairchild still was unable to announce 
the names of the members of his opposition board, due to Securities 
and Exchange Commission regulations. It was expected, however, 
that the slate would contain the names of other members of the current 
management, in addition to Boutelle. 


B-36 & Politics: In a heated letter to Rep. Carl Vinson (D., Ga.), 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, Secretary of the Air Force, denied allegations of “irregularities” 
in the Air Force’s current procurement program, particularly as re- 
gards purchases of Convair’s B-36. Symington bitterly assailed Rep 
James E. Van Zandt (R., Pa.), a committee member, who had inferred 
on the floor of the House that B-36 procurement was politics-riddled 
and had called for an investigation. Symington said: “At no time since 
I have been Secretary has any higher authority attempted to recom- 
mend in any way the purchase of any airplane.” 

In calling for the investigation, Van Zandt said he had heard a 
number of “disturbing reports” revolving around the associations of 
Symington, Floyd Odlum, chairman of the board of Convair, and Louis 
Johnson, Secretary of Defense. Chief among the reports were: a) that 
the B-36 was being bought for political reasons, and b) that Symington 
was assisting Odlum in the formation of a huge aircraft combine which 
Symington would later head. The investigation, approved by the com- 
mittee 22-0, should get under way this week. 


B-36 & B-47: There are indications that the Air Force’s bomber 
procurement will be concentrated on two models—the Convair B-36 
and the six-jet Boeing B-47—in fiscal 1950. Scripps-Howard staff writer 
Jim G. Lucas reported that the 1950 program includes 81 B-36’s and 
97 B-47’s, making a total of 250 B-36’s and 112 B-47’s either built or 
on order. The Air Force refused to confirm or deny the report, which 
usually means that it is true but they are not ready to say so. Under 
such a program there would be no room for other bombers; this would 
mean that such current production models as Boeing’s B-50 Super- 
fortress and North American’s four-jet B-45 are on the way out in the 
long range picture. 

The report is probably true, since it has been known that the Air 
Force was planning for additional quantities of B-36’s and also because 
Boeiiy’s tremendous preparations at the Wichita Division for B-47 
production were obviously for larger-scale production than the an- 
nounced orders for 15 of the jet bombers 


First Flight: The Air Force’s Lockheed XF-90 jet penetration 
fighter successfully completed its first test flight at Muroc AFB, Calif., 
last week, remaining aloft for 37 minutes. Test pilot Tony LeVier 
handled the controls and reported that it was the most successful 
test flight he had ever made. “She likes to fly,” he said. The XF-90, 
one of the heaviest fighter planes ever built at a 25,000-lb. gross, is 
a single seat, swept-back wing plane, powered by two Westinghouse 
J-34 jet engines arranged side by side in the fuselage. 

J. J. H 
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R1830-92 


150 


MAJOR OVERHAULED to 
meet AIR CARRIER require- 
ments by approved PRATT & 
WHITNEY Agency; low time 
first run, known history; each 


$2995.00 


R1830-92 
250 


Converted from low time 
(average total 50 hours) Pratt 
& Whitney R1830-43 or -65 by 
approved Pratt & Whitney 
agency, block tested, war- 
ranted; each $2675.00 


R1830-43-65 


(Converted to 1830-92) 


250 


MAJOR OVERHAUL (military) 
first run (average total time 
300:00 hours) with zero time since 
conversion to R1830-92 specifica- 
tion by recognized agency, block 
tested C.A.A. Form 337, war- 
ranted; each $2000.00 


R985-AN-1, 
AN-3 
250 


MAJOR OVERHAULED by 
P. & W. approved agency. 
$1950.00 


R1340 -ani 


100 new 


NEW (unused) P & W Engines, 
each $3750.00 


€ PRATT & WHITNEY 


ENGINES 


The Pratt & Whitney engines illus- 
trated here are offered ‘Subject to 
Prior Sale/’ packed and inhibited for 
indeterminate long time storage, 
complete with records backed by a 
world wide organization with more 
than TWENTY years of experience. 


All prices are quoted F.O.B. Glendale, California 
OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ENGINES AVAILABLE 


P & W R2800-79, -77, -75, -65, -59, -57, 
-43, -31, -21 

P & W R1830-94, -88, -75, -53 

P & W R985-50, -25 -AN14, -AN12, -AN6, 
-AN3, -AN1 

WRIGHT R2600-29, -13, -8 

WRIGHT R1820-87, -60, -56, -42, -40 
LYCOMING — JACOBS — RANGER — 
CONTINENTAL 


Our Inventory Pratt & Whitney Parts 
at Government Acquisition cost — $30,000,000.00 


P & W, Wright, Allison and Packard 
Tools $2,500,000.00 


AGENTS WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


CO.,INC. 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT 


1007 AIRWAY - GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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17 PBY’S—Your choice $10,000.00 
40 PBY-SA‘s—Your choice $15,000.00 
Lew total time; some with neorly new or zero time engines 


These aircraft are now available for 
immediate delivery. They may be 
converted to your own specification 
or may be purchased “‘as is."" They 
are ideal for airline, cargo or execu- \ 


° 
tive use. Low total time: NC licensed. Excellent, clean condition, 24 Vol? 


Several to choose from $25,000.00 
OTHER AIRCRAFT AVAILABLE 


(prices and information on request) ; 
PY A-268’s 


Curtiss C-46F— 350:00 total hours nee 
Lockheeds — Lodestars — Electras — Twelves 

Beechcrafts — Bi-planes and Bi-motors 

Boeings — B-!7 — 247Ds 

Stinson — SR-I0Es — Douglas C-54Bs with E 

conversion — Consolidated B-24s, LB-30s 

North American — B-25s 


DeHavilland — Mosquitos Less than 10:00 hours toto! time. NEW R2800-79 engines 
All NEW modifications; spotiess condition. 300 plus MPH cruising speed, 


AIRFRAME SPARES long range. $55,000.00 each 
$1,000,000 WAR ASSET INVENTORY ; 
NEW C-47, DC-3, C-54 SPARES. WRITE B-25)’s 
FOR CATALOG. Other spares for No. Amer- 
ican AT-6; AT-I6; B-25; C-46; PBY; Lockheeds 
(all series); PT-26. 


ENGINES « PROPELLERS « ELECTRICAL »« HARDWARE 


ALL AIRCRAFT SHOWN SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
U.S. EXPORT LICENSE #124 


AGENTS WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION $25,000.00 
$40,000.00 


C 0 | N C NL Licensed and in spotless condition 
ah | a 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT ¢ 1007 AIRWAY « GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: WASHINGTON, D.C. OFFICE CANADIAN OFFICE: 

444 Madison Avenue Dupont Circle Building Trans-Atlantic Bldg 

New York 22, N.Y 1346 Connecticut Ave.. NW Montreal Airport 
Washington, D.C. Dorval, Quebec, Canada 


HOLLAND OFFICE: SWITZERLAND OFFICE: HONOLULU OFFICE 
453 Heerengracht 9-11 Place de la Fusterie 2963 Kalakaua Avenue 200 HP Rangers. Complete stock of Air Frame and Engine spores 
Amsterdam, Holland Geneva, Switzerland Honolulu, T.H 120 aircraft to choose from 

Prices: $750.00 to $2000.00 


ENR NNT Nh mm 
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ADMINISTRATIVE————— 


William T. Arthur, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Chicago and Southern Air Lines, 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., suc- 
ceeding J. A. Young, also of C&S. 


Adm. John H. Towers, USN (Retired), 
assistant vice president, and Harold E. 
Gray, Pacific-Alaska Division manager, 
have been elected vice presidents of Pan 
American Airways. 


William H. Armbrecht, Jr., of the Mo- 
bile, Ala., law firm of Inge, Twitty, Arm- 
brecht and Jackson, has been elected 
to board of directors of TACA Airways, 
S.A. 


Edward Doherty has been promoted tc 
assistant director of public relations for 
American Airlines, and Robert Demme 
has been elevated to same position with 
American Overseas Airlines. 


W. Woollett, formerly superintendent of 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines’ Quebec dis- 
trict, has been appointed as the line’s 
Australian representative. 


—OPERATIONS & MAINTENANCE— 


Capt. H. L. Clark has been named super- 
intendent of flight for American Airlines’ 
eastern region, with Capts. R. E. Picker- 
ing, A. H. DeWitt and J. F. Bledsoe, Jr., 
named to serve under him as assistant 
superintendents of flight service. 


R. J. Miesse, former administrative as- 
sistant-personnel for United Air Lines 
in Denver, has been named _ station 
ground services manager at Washington, 
replacing R. F. Dorsey, who was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia in the same posi- 
tion. 


William T. Maxfield, 20-year veteran in 
aviation, has been named director of 
maintenance and engineering for Braniff 
Airways, replacing R. H. Van Horn, re- 
signed. Maxfield formerly served with 
TWA, Western Air Lines and Aviation 
Maintenance Corp. of California. 


R. A. Fagin has been named superin- 
tendent of flight in American Airlines’ 
western region. Other changes in the 
region are S. N. White becomes assistant 
to the regional operations director and 
also regional supervisor of stewardesses; 
W. E. Pereira becomes supervisor of 
flight dispatch; and H. L. Whitmore has 
been transferred from El Paso to Los 
Angeles as station manager. 


Lee de Pentima has been named regional 
hostess-in-charge for Continental Air 
Lines at El Paso, replacing Shirley Nel- 
son, who becomes hostess-in-charge at 
Denver. 


Robert S. Goedecke has been appointed 
regional supervisor of stewardesses for 
American Airlines southern region at 
Dallas. 


———TRAFFIC & SALES-——_——- 


Charles A. Masters has been named to 
the newly-created post of city traffic 
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William T. Maxfield 


Braniff Maintenance Director 


manager for National Airlines at Phila- 
delphia. He was with TACA Airways at 
Miami before joining NAL last year. 


Peter MacDonald, sales representative 
for American Airlines in Boston the past 
three years, has been appointed sales 
manager in Akron. 


Frank E. Howell, former TWA city sales 
manager in Oakland, has been appointed 
district manager in Madrid, Spain 


J. T. LeCompte has been appointed as- 
sistant director of passenger and cargo 
service for American Airlines in New 
York, succeeding E. C. Taylor, who was 
promoted into the eastern regional 
organization as superintendent of pas- 
senger and cargo service. 





explana- 
behind _ this 
intense concentration at the IATA Technical 
Conference at Burgenstock, Switzerland, late 
last month. Left to right: W. G. Osmun, su- 
perintendent of meteorology, TWA; E. W. 


An involved 
tion is 


Concentration— 


Pike, superintendent of operations, British 
European Airways; D. N. Bunsha, assistant, 
operations manager, Air-India, Ltd. The two- 
week conference covered all phases of inter- 
national airline technical operations. 


Warren Wheaton, director of news and 
publications for American Airlines since 
1946, has resigned to enter private busi- 
ness. 


Robert E. Baskind has been named 
director of mercantile sales for Eastern 
Air Lines. He was a sales representa- 
tive with UAL in New York for 10 years 
prior to 1945. 


H. H. Murphy, Jr., assistant traffic and 
sales manager for Eastern Air Lines 
in the New York area for the past 
two years, has been named manager of 
Braniff Airways’ new office in the 
Lincoln Bldg., New York City. 


Others in the News 


Stanley C. Kennedy, president of Ha- 
waiian Airlines and Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Co., resigned from Inter- 
Island effective May 31 to devote his 
entire time to management of the air- 
line 


Fred C. Crawford, president of Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., of Cleveland, was 
elected Industry Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board Aircraft Industry Advisory 
Committee at its first meeting at the 
Pentagon in Washington 


E. S. Safford, former manager of Beech 
Aircraft’s export sales department, has 
been named to the newly-created posi- 
tion of director of sales. 
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Safford Sikorsky 

Igor I. Sikorsky, engineering manager 
of Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., has been awarded the 
Silver Medal of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society of London. He’s the first Ameri- 
can to receive this honor. 


Ansel E. Talbert, aviation editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has been 
elected president of the Aviation Writers 
Association. Other officers for the com- 
ing year: Roger Lewis Williams, avia- 
tion editor of the San Francisco News, 
first v.p.; George A. Scheuer, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune, second v.p.; John Stuart, 
New York Times, third v.p.; Leslie Spen- 
cer, New York advertising man, treas- 
urer; and Ralph H. McClarren, Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, executive secre- 
tary. 


Jewel Bailey, 23, piloting a 90 hp PA-11 
loaned her by Bevo Howard, set a new 
unofficial lightplane altitude record at 
Charleston, S. C., when she climbed to 
26,875 ft. before having to quit because 
her oxygen supply ran out. She's a 
part-time instructor for Hawthorn Fly- 
ing Service at Charleston. 
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Balfour Reelected ATS Head 


Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour, director of 
Sparton School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, 
Okla., has been reelected president of 
the Aeronautical Training Society at its 
annual meeting. Oliver L. Parks, presi- 
dent of Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, 
Inc., East St. Louis, Ill., was elected 
vice president, and Wayne Weishaar, of 
Washington, D. C., was reelected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Elected as members of the board of 
directors were E. Merritt Anderson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; William F. Long, Dallas, 
Tex.; Hal Darr, Chicago, Ill. and Denver, 
Colo.; Millard Davis, Atlanta, Ga.; Wil- 
liam J. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. C. 
Moseley, Glendale, Calif.; Albert I. Lod- 
wick, Lakeland, Fla.; Harry S. White, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; Wesley N. Raymond, 
Daytona Beach, Fla.; Clarence Page, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Balfour and Parks. 


Cal Eastern Head Remains 

Andre de Saint-Phalle has _ been 
elected treasurer of California Eastern 
Airways, while retaining the title of 
president. Robert E. Caskey, who has 
been general manager, was elected vice 
president and secretary. Other officers 
named were: Ivan O. Cooper, vice presi- 
dent of maintenance; Leon Kruse, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer; 
and Harold Garbett, assistant secretary. 

California Eastern currently is leasing 
its planes, formerly used in air freight 
operations, to several irregular air car- 
riers, while at the same time pushing its 
application for a certificate to operate a 
scheduled second-class transcontinental 
air service. 





Eiserer Named AA News 
Director; Wright Joins Staff 


Leonard Eiserer, a 10-year veteran of 
the American Aviation editorial staff and 
for the past two and a half years manag- 
ing editor of AA magazine, has been 
named news director for the group of 
American Aviation publications. 

Burdette S. Wright, Jr., son of the well 
krown aircraft manufacturing executive 
who for many years headed Curtiss Air- 
plane Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
has joined the editorial staff of American 
Aviation Publications. Wright was 
formerly with Globe Newspaper Syn- 
dicate 


Pension Plan Adopted 


Hawaiian Airlines has adopted a pen- 
sion plan, effective June 1, in which all 
employes who have completed three 
years of service and attained the age of 
25 may participate. Both company and 
employes will contribute to the fund. 

Contributions covering past service of 
employes will amount to about $250,000 
and will be borne entirely by the com- 
Pany. In addition, the company will 
Pay in more than 50% of future service 
contributions. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





]E HATE TO BE repetitious, but we’ve been out on another trip and a 

subject came up that we’ve discussed before. During the trip a very nice 
in-flight meal was served, and the passenger sitting next to us, after fumbling 
with his paper napkin, said: “Why doesn’t one of these airlines invent a 
bib?” His two friends across the aisle agreed heartily, and one of them re- 
marked that bibs would certainly be a “great contribution to aviation.” 
We realize that the airlines are cost-conscious and that bibs would cost more 
than paper napkins, but we’d even settle for a paper napkin bib. We think 
it’s worth repeating when average passengers start to talk about it. 

. 


Two issues ago we commented on the airline trip insurance 
machines at airports, and how someone ought to make it easier to 
buy stamps to mail the policies home. We’re still receiving mail. 
Latest letter is an interesting one from the operator and installer of 
the machines. William M. Churchill, of the advertising and machine 
sales department of Associated Aviation Underwriters, says they’ve 
been working on the problem for a long time and now believe that 
a large majority of airports have stamp facilities available within 
10 or 15 ft. of the machines. “Even so,” he adds, “we agree with you 
that it still is not too convenient ... and we are hopeful that we can 
find a supplier who will undertake to build for us a device to 
dispense a stamped envelope at each machine. It would, of course, 
be necessary to make an additional charge .. . but we do not believe 
that the average airline passenger would object to paying 5c for a 
stamped envelope if his convenience was better served.” He points 
out that there may still be a problem involved in finding a mail box. 
He also adds, interestingly, that because the machine retains a copy 
of the policy “there is really no reason for the original policy to 
be mailed at all except as a precautionary check against the possibil- 
ity that we will make a mistake. Immediately following an accident, 
we obtain a copy of the airline manifest and check all duplicate 
policies at each city where any passengers involved originated either 
on a one-way or a round-trip flight and for both the airline suffering 
the accident and any connecting line which might have been used 

It has been possible for us, following each accident, to either 
make payment or initiate the necessary procedure for making! pay- 
ment prior to any claim having been made upon us and in many in- 
stances before the beneficiary even realized that insurance was in 
force.” We also want to thank Jack Young, Northeast Airlines’ New 
York district sales manager, for his letter on the same subject. 


It seems that Mary O’Connor, who United Air Lines says is the most 
veteran airline stewardess in the country, is known far and wide. The 
other day a letter arrived in Chicago, addressed simply to Mary O’Connor, 
Chicago, Ill. It was delivered promptly to her home address. Someone in 
United was curious, and checked with the Chicago Post Office. Officials there 
explained that they had a special listing for Miss O’Connor because of all 
the publicity she had received in recent years as the veteran airline steward- 
ess. Ah, fame! 

e 


Not brand new, but deserving of mention, is the offer being made 
by Airport Transport Inc., airport limousine operator in Washington, 
D. C. Each limo is carrying an attractive folder explaining) how the 
company has been trying to improve its service. “And to obtain ideas 
from our patrons, we are offering two annual passes to and from the 
airport for the best suggestion submitted,” the folder says. “Use the 
enclosed postage-free reply card.” First time we've seen a limo 
operator use this idea. 

> 


Air freight agents are seldom surprised any more over the strange 
character of shipments. But eyebrows at Western Air Lines went up when 
2,000,000 ants (2,200 lbs.) were shipped from Los Angeles to Minneapolis. 
The ants, it turned out, were in glassed-in villages, made by a gentleman 
who calls himself “Ant King of the World.” He sells them as household 
decorations to people who are interested in watching the daily life of a 
cluster of ants. In accordance with regulations, Western shipped them as 
“live stock.” 
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vital organs 


for America’s ‘round the world eagle! 


Lucky Lady II—Air Force Boeing 
B-50—first plane to circle the globe 
non-stop—depended on 31 vital units 
created by AiResearch. 

This highly specialized equipment 
was of three basic types: (1) electrical 
—for power applications and tem- 
perature sensing; (2) pneumatic—for 
cabin pressure regulating controls; 
and (3) heat transfer—for air and oil 
temperature control. 

The ability of AiResearch engi- 
neers to design and likewise to 
manufacture and test equipment 
that will stand up under the 
toughest conditions is the reason 
the majority of high-altitude and 
jet type aircraft produced in the 
U. S. are AiResearch equipped. 


@ Whatever your field—AiResearch 
engineers—designers and manufac- 
turers of rotors operating in excess 
of 100,000 rpm—invite your tough- 
est problems involving high speed 
wheels. Specialized experience is 
also available in creating compact 
turbines and compressors; actua- 
tors with high speed rotors; air, 
gas and fluid heat exchangers; air 
pressure, temperature and other 
automatic controls. 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 








1. ACTUATOR—controls airflow thru 


supercharger intercooler. (4 units) 
2. FLOATING CONTROL THERMO- 
STAT—senses temperature of engine 
oil and signals oil temperature regu- 
lating system. (4 units) 
3. ACTUATOR —controls flow of air 
to oil temperature system. (4 units) 
4. CABIN PRESSURE REGULATOR— 
automatically controls cabin altitude 
according to setting by pilot. (1 unit) 
5. SUPERCHARGER INTERCOOLER— 
cools air from engine supercharger. 

(4 units) 
6. CABIN PRESSURE SELECTOR— 
automatically selects cabin altitude 
after presetting by pilot. (1 unit) 
7. ACTUATOR—controls flow of 
intake air to engine. (4 units) 
8. RATE-OF-CHANGE SELECTOR— 
controls rate of cabin altitude change 
as preset by pilot. (1 unit) 
9. ENGINE OIL COOLER and THER 
MOSTATIC VALVE—control temper- 
ature of engine oil. (4 units each) 


An inquiry on your company letter 
head will receive prompt attention 
AiResearch Manufacturing Com 
pany, Los Angeles 45, California 
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British, U.S. Aero Engineers 
Exchange Progress Reports 


By Wiu1am D. PERREAULT 


It was natural that comparisons of re- 
ciprocating, compound _ reciprocating, 
turbo-prop and pure turbine engines 
should occupy considerable time at the 
joint meeting of members of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society and Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences. While 
Wright Aeronautical and Pratt & Whit- 
ney have designed and produced com- 
pound reciprocating engines which lead 
in this field, the British have turned 
directly to turbo-prop designs such as 
the Bristol Proteus and Theseus. 


T. P. Wright, former CAA adminis- 
trator and now president of Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory, sounded a 
note of caution in the tendency to place 
full confidence in one model while ig- 
noring the others. “In the final re- 
shuffle,” said Wright, “we'll find a place 
for all the types now before us. It is 
well as a nation not to drop develop- 
ment in any type lest we later regret it.” 


Wright’s attitude is borne out by the 
continuous repetition of facts at the 
many scientific meetings held during 
the postwar period. Facts are not ade- 
quate at this time to evaluate perform- 
ance fully. Two prominent engineers 
and scientists look at the same graph 
of performance and cite directly oppos- 
ing conclusions. It is only through the 
repeated exposition of these divergent 
views and the resulting discussions that 
industry can hope to come out with 
answers which can be used to justify 
development costs. 


One of the most interesting papers 
presented at the meeting was that of 
F. M. Owner, chief engineer with Bris- 
tol Aeroplane Co. Speaking on “The 
Propeller Gas Turbine in Service,” 
Owner outlined the operational experi- 
enve of the Royal Air Force Transport 
Command using the Bristol Theseus 
prop-turbine. Owner showed pictures 
of the component parts of this engine, 
di-assembled following 212 hours of 
fli ht operation. The parts looked like 
nev 


fany operational problems which had 
n anticipated, including the effect of 
1 abrasion, were not present. Oil 
sumption during latter part of the 
op-ration was lower than at the out- 
set He predicted that overhaul costs, 
as compared with those that of recip- 
ocating engines, would be favorable. 


ese 


~ 
nan 


had been anticipated that icing 
wo.ld cause trouble with these engines 
bu', during 22 flights of the Lincolr 
bomber in which the testing has been 
conducted, this did not prove to be the 
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case. In one instance when heavy icing 
was experienced, engine operation con- 
tinued normally through use of an 
alternate air inlet at the rear of the 
engine cowling, though the flight had to 


be cancelled due to structural limita- 
tions of the fuselage. 
Owner cited instrumentation  diffi- 


culties as the chief source of trouble. 
He disclosed that plans for coupling two 
Proteus engines to drive a pair of con- 
tra-rotating propellers for the Braka- 
zon are well under way. The engines 
will be completely submerged in the 
leading edge of the wing. The gear 
box for this installation has been under 
actual test and has proved satisfactory. 

In concluding his remarks about the 
Theseus, Owner commented: “We re- 
gard the Theseus as having reached that 
degree of obsolescense suitably fitting a 
civil engine.” 


Efficient Flying Boat. A novel ap- 
proach to justification of the flying boat 
was presented by D. Keith-Lucas in a 
paper titled “The Relative Efficiencies of 
Large Landplanes and Flying Boats.” 
Keith-Lucas is chief designer for Short 
Brothers and Harland Ltd. He made a 
study of land and water animals to 
determine the relationship between 
structural weight and gross weights of 
each and concluded that as land animals 
grow heavier, the ratio of bone struc- 


ture to gross weight increased much 
more rapidly than in aquatic animals. 

On this basis, Keith-Lucas indicated 
that as gross weights of aircraft reach 
500,000 Ibs., the flying boat may be a 
more efficient vehicle than the land based 
airplane. His approach was a novel one 
which kept the meeting at attention. A 
comment by another manufacturer’s 
representative summarized the present 
state of activity in flying boat manu- 
facture. He said, “We very much agree 
with the general conclusions reached 
here, but unfortunately, we are unable 
to find in buying a 
flying boat.” 


anyone interested 


Cheaper Metals. As aircraft get 
larger and fly at higher speeds it be- 
comes increasingly important to under- 
stand the fatigue problems of materials 
used in construction. We have metals 
which will handle a tremendous range 
of operational conditions, but many of 
these are in short supply. According to 
Dr. Clyde Williams, of the Battelle 
Memorial Institute, it is critical that we 
learn to solve material problems without 
resorting to the scarce metals. “If a 
solution to a design problem involves 
the extensive use of a scare scarce ma- 
terial,” said Williams, “it is worse than 
no solution at all, since it breeds an 
attitude of false security.” 

Williams cited the need for develop- 
ment of metals made from ores which 
are readily available in the U. S., such 
as magnesium and Titanium. New de- 
velopments in alloying titanium may 
make it possible to perfect types with 
greater strength-weight ratios than 
aluminum. Ceramics, or ceramals as 





. Four British aviation figures take time out from the routine 

RAeS Delegation—.; the Second International IAS-RAeS meeting in New York 

Shown in the Boeing 

377 cockpit of the flight simulator are (left to right) H. F. Winny and D. L. Hollis- 

Williams, both of Fairey Aviation; Roland H. Chaplin, Hawker Aircraft Ltd.; and E. T. 
Jones, Research and Development, British Ministry of Supply. 


to look over Pan American's electronic trainer at LaGuardia Field. 
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they are sometimes called, were also 
mentioned as a field of considerable 
interest. 

Problems Solved. Use of aerody- 


namic forces to aid the pilot in flying 
large airplanes was discussed by Orville 








R. Dunn, Douglas Aircraft Co. engineer. th 
He claimed that aerodynamic boosting ql 
such as used on the DC-6 and B-19 is ne 
satisfactory for speeds up to approxi- le 
mately mach .95, slightly under the speed so 
of sound. The pilot’s cockpit control se 
merely moves a control tab on the main pa 
surface. Air flow over the tab moves or 
the control proper. Dunn noted that a M 
pilot can execute a 2G turn at 300 mph tic 
in a DC-6 through the exertion of only th 
35 pounds force instead of 290 lbs. as 
would otherwise be required. res 
In a paper co-authored by J. C. att 
Buechel, N. Burgess of General Electric cre 
outlined interesting developments in ice im 
prevention in turbo-jet engines and for 
methods of thrust augmentation. Ice is col 
apt to form on the nose cowl, the “4 
inlet screen, compressor guide vanes and . This rack is Pan American Airways’ answer to the storage of no 
— gece ao “gaa ca Simple Storage—_..,; flap segments. In use at Pan Am's Miami overhaul base, oe 
ae aii Pred ve Peer ena tel einr the rack handles some 400 segments while the units are routed through the shops for “le 
skin repairs, rebushing, etc. With the volume of engines and related nacelle equipment y 


as possibilities for correcting this con- 
dition. Mechanical retraction of the in- 
let screen flight was also discussed. 

General Electric has conducted tests 
on water injection into the combustion 
chambers and exhaust reheat or after- 
burning. Limited amounts of augmen- 
tation are available by use of water 
injection for take-off use with simplicity 
of design; however, exhaust reheat is 
more advantageous in flight because of 
greater thrust producted and lower spe- 
cific fuel consumption than water in- 
jection methods. 


Operations. Two outstanding papers 
on specific operational problems were 
presented during the meeting. One of 
these was “Utilization Factors and Main- 
tenance of Civil Airplanes” by Warren 
Alberts, UAL. In his paper Alberts 
outlined the maintenance needs of a 
large scheduled airline, the factors inter- 
fering with successful accomplishment of 
maintenance and how United is over- 
coming these obstacles. 

The second paper was the operational 
history of Los Angeles Airways pre- 
sented by Clarence Belinn, president of 
LAA. Belinn’s paper dealt primarily 
with the obstacles which were imposed 
on scheduled helicopter operation by 
civil air regulations, primarily directed 
at conventional aircraft. Belinn showed 
a remarkably detailed knowledge of the 
operation and explained this away by 
commenting that the ratio of supervisors 
to productive personnel et LAA is zero. 


in the shops constantly on the increase, some simple method of storing these parts was 


needed and designed. 


Shown checking the segments against the list is Charles A. 


Tolliver, mechanic. 


S-51 has reached major overhaul time 
in regular service and from it, together 
with a second craft which is expected to 
reach 2,000 hours a month or so later, 
the helicopter air mail carrier will begin 
the accumulation of the first airline ex- 
perience record on which to base major 
overhaul procedures for helicopters. 

Helicopter maintenance is progressive 
at 400-hour intervals until the 2,000-hour 
mark for major overhaul. At this time 
all sections not covered in the 400-hour 
intervals are to be overhauled. The 
existing time elements are the selection 
of Sikorsky engineers working with no 
record of previous airline operations ex- 
perience. 

Clarence Belinn, president of Los 
Angeles Airways, estimates the com- 
pany’s direct maintenance labor costs 
have averaged about 20c per mile. Spare 
parts costs run high, he said. Biggest 
maintenance problem is the main rotor 
due to bearing replacements. Bearing 
ioads are high and the main rotor hub 
is complicated, thus adding to the man- 
hours required in making the replace- 
ments. 

The 2,000-hour major overhaul calls 
for the retirement of both the main 
rotor blades and hub. It also includes 
replacement of oil pressure lines in the 
main gear box and new hose connections 
in the fuel and oil systems. 

Fuselage overhaul involves inspection 


hours, Los Angeles Airways also will 
make modifications in its S-51’s to boost 
load capacity of the helicopters from 750 
to 1,000 lbs. This will be accomplished 
by increasing the aft cargo compartment 
from 10 cu. ft. to 45.5 cu. ft. by removal 
of the rear 50-gallon fuel tank and mov- 
ing the oil tank and battery forward 


Omni-Bearing Test Plan 


The Air Force has awarded a con- 
tract to the Airborne Instruments Lab- 
oratory for engineering supervision of 
the omni-bearing-distance evaluation 
program. The first phase of this pro- 
gram was completed several months 
ago and the results published in ANDB 
technical report No. 1. 

The second series will be more ex- 
tensive, involving tests of the VHF 
omni-range, distance measuring equip- 
ment and course-line computers under 
a wide variety of operational and ter- 
rain conditions in Ogden, U., Philips- 
burg, Pa., and at the Naval Air Test 
Center at Patuxent River, Md. 

The cooperative test program will be 
participated in by representatives of 
ATA, AOPA, ALPA, CAA, Navy, Army 
and Air Force. Many types of aircraft 
will be used in the evaluation test 1- 
cluding a personal aircraft belonging to 








LAA’s Sikorsky S-51 Nears and repair of the tail cone, the tail cone the wegen a tech- 
000. H support, the nose section assembly and ™!GUeS wlll probably used in accom= ; 
2, Hour Major Overhaul the transmission support plus magna- plishing many of the measurements re- *U 
Los Angeles Airways’ busiest heli- fluxing of welded areas. Main landing quired. ‘ 
copter has passed 1,900 hours of flight gear and strut are overhauled and new When completed, copies of the test ~e- - 
time and will shortly be ready for its cable assemblies installed for flight con- port will be available from the Execu- * 
2,000-hour major overhaul. trols. tive Secretary, ANDB, CAA, A-9, Com- m 
It will mark the first time a Sikorsky In addition to the overhaul at 2,000 merce Building, Washington 25, D. ¢ h 
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NACA Fund Cut Would Slow Vital Research 


Fifteen years ago research scientists at 
the NACA were thinking of sending out 
questionnaires to obtain possibilities for 
new fields of research, since the prob- 
lems of the day were rapidly being dis- 
solved. Today the fields for pure re- 
search in aviation are developing at a 
pace far beyond the capacity of any 
organization or group of organizations. 
Manufacturers eagerly watch, and par- 
ticipate in, research studies and adopt 
the findings in airplanes of the day. 

During the war a sizable amount of 
research had to be laid aside to increase 
attention to everyday problems of air- 
craft operation. The result was that the 
immediate period following the war 
found the U. S. lagging behind other 
countries in many fields. The experts 
said, “It shall never happen again.” Yet, 
at this early date, the House Appro- 
priations Committee has expressed the 
cpinion that research has reached a 
“leveling off place.” 

This was brought out by NACA’s 


budget request for $85,200,000 for fiscal 
1950. The House would like to pare 
$26,400,000 from the budget. 

Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, chairman of 
NACA, emphasizes that supersonic flight 
“can be accomplished by any nation will- 
ing to make a superior research and de- 
velopment effort . . . An interruption of 
the progress contemplated in the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimates may cause the 
U. S. to fall behind in the highly com- 
petitive international effort to achieve 
air supremacy.” 


Mass Production. The remarkable 
progress made by the U. S. since the 
war is attested to by the supersonic 
flights of the Bell X-1. John Stack, re- 
search scientist and co-winner of the 
1948 Collier Trophy for his work in 
connection with the development of the 
X-1, stated that the U. S. is now in a 
position to mass produce supersonic air- 
craft. Stack made the statement during 
the annual inspection of the Langley 


Field laboratory facilities of NACA on 
May 18th. 

The flights of the X-1 through the 
transonic region and the “sonic barrier” 
represent the application of hundreds 
of research developments, yet they are 
only a cross-section of the research being 
carried on by the three NACA projects, 
the Langley and Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratories and Lewis Flight Propul- 
sion Laboratory. A very limited review 
of these activities is given below. 


The Approach. Through the use of 
research airplanes, subsonic and super- 
sonic wind tunnels, telemeter-equipped 
rockets and free falling body studies, 
NACA has uncovered new data on the 
aerodynamics of light aircraft, heli- 
copters, supersonic planes and rockets. 
Considerable of this data deals with 
shock formations, resulting aerodynamic 
flow changes and the stability of the 
flying unit. 

It has been determined what amount 
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4-BY 4- FOOT SUPERSONIC PRESSURE TUNNEL 


supersonic Tunnel— 


iN supersonic research. 


NACA's 4 by 4-foot supersonic 
pressure tunnel is the major tool 
Powered by a 6,000 hp motor at the 
resent time, the tunnel produces a pressure ratio of 2.0 


and generates a flow of 870,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. 


nozzle contour. 


for 30 minute periods. 
compressor is used. 


A seven-stage, |! foot-diameter axial 


This compressor is in the upper right 
corner of the artist's sketch forward of the drive motors. Two 
walls in the test section are of flexible stainless steel and are 
actuated by a series of jacks to maintain accuracy of the 





nstallation is now progressing on a twin motor power set-up 
hat will provide 45,000 continuous hp and up to 60,000 hp 
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Speeds ranging from 1.2 to 2.2 times the 
speed of sound are attained. 
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of sweepback in wing configuration is 
necessary to provide optimum control. 
These studies have resulted in the in- 
creasing the sweepback in wings to as 
high as 65 degrees, raising the horizon- 
tal stabilizer, installation of wing lead- 
ing edge and training edge flaps and 
use of boundary layer control. 


Boundary Layer Control. Boundary 
layer control, while offering particular 
advantages in reducing drag and increas- 
ing lift in fast military aircraft, also 
shows promise in application to com- 
mercial transports. According to NACA, 
a present day aircraft having a gross 
take-off weight of 325,000 pounds, a 
range of 8,000 miles and a payload of 
10,000 pounds could undergo major im- 
provements by use of BLC and new 
wing plan form data. Applying BLC to 
the existing wing would raise payload 
to 35,000 pounds while increasing range 
to 9,200 miles. 

While the aircraft now incorporates a 
wing with an 11-1 aspect ratio, the use 
of a 17-1 aspect ratio has been proved 
practical and this change plus BLC 
would further raise payload to 60,000 
pounds and range to 10,600 miles. Studies 
have shown that boundary layer con- 
trol increases both the optimum aspect 
ratio and the value of the maximum 
lift-drag ratio. 

Application of boundary layer control 
may well be limited by the need for 
efficient systems for use in providing the 
control. For this reason, progress in the 
design of compressors of improved effi- 
ciency may well tie into the application 
of BLC. Regardless of this, there are 
major steps taking place in development 
of compressors that will revolutionize 
the design of jet engines. NACA re- 
vealed that manufacturers are now pro- 
ducing supersonic compressors which 
raise available compression ratios and 
promise new power possibilities. 


One Replacing Twelve? = Cascade 
research has indicated the possibility of 
developing “impulse” type compressors 
in which the rotor increases the speed 
of the air but does not produce a pres- 
sure rise. Such compressors may make 
it possible to replace 8-12 stages of a 
present day system with a single rotor. 
This would make possible engine designs 
with much smaller dimensions. Reduc- 
tions in overall length, or even inpdi- 
ameter, which would stimulate drastic 
changes in aircraft configuration may 
well develop from these studies. NACA 
is also investigating methods of cooling 
turbines and is paying particular atten- 
tion to liquid cooling possibilities. 


Shock Wave Formation. Shock wave 
formations, which accompany the flight 
of high speed aircraft, separate flow 
over the wing and cause unstable flight 
characteristics, sometimes manifested by 
nose-down or nose-up trim changes and 
“severe losses in control efficiency.” 
Wind tunnel tests in sub-sonic tunnels, 
using air foil shapes to provide high 
speed flows, missile and supersonic data 
have proved that these shock waves may 
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be delayed by use of thin sweptback 
wings. 

Unfortunately, there are limits to the 
degree of sweep which can be used. At 
low speeds, such as during landing, 
sweepback provides genuine stability 
problems, caused by low maximum lift 
coefficients, loss of longitudinal stability 
and reduction of aileron effectiveness. 
Related research has pointed the way to 
controlling aircraft configuration in such 
a manner that incidence, sweepback, 
dihedral and even wing area may be 
changed in flight. 


Possible Applications. In the present 
state of development, the systems which 
could accomplish this are merely used 
to operate control surfaces to overcome 
yaw and roll tendencies. In a typical 
application a rate gyro is used to sense 
yawing tendencies. As such yawing is 
sensed, the rate gyro activates a system 
that moves the rudder and counteracts 
the yawing action. This is independent 
of pilot control. 

Cornell University is known to be 
working on a system of applying these 
same principles to the movement of 
major surfaces. Stack admitted that the 
theory of such developments is sound 
but that the practical limitations of ap- 
plying them were very high. 

The servo mechanisms necessary to 
bring about wing movements at high 
speeds, and fit in the limited area avail- 
able in supersonic aircraft, have not yet 
been developed. Further, there is reluc- 
tance to accept designs which are fully 
dependant upon “gagetry” to maintain 
stability throughout the aircraft’s flight 
speed range. 


Helicopters, Too. Helicopters are 
also under study at NACA. Of par- 
ticular concern is the instability of pres- 
ent day craft. NACA has developed 
various systems of testing, including the 
construction of a special tower where 
blade configurations are checked out. 
Tests to date indicate that a sizable 
amount of the instability results from 
control lag, the time spread between 
control movement and airfoil reaction. 
Studies are being conducted to deter- 
mine if viscous dampeners mounted 
between the blade and rotor might ab- 
sorb a portion of this lag. 

In studying airflow characteristics over 
the helicopter blades, NACA has been 
using balsa dust which is illuminated 
by a flat beam of light. The balsa dust 
follows the flow patterns and provides 
visual reference to flows. The patterns 
are well defined and have been success- 
fully photographed. 

Research has revealed additional in- 
formation about supersonic propellers 
which will eventually lead to improved 
operating performance. It has been de- 
termined that, contrary to sub-sonic pro- 
pellers, the higher speed units should 
operate at high rotational speeds and 
low blade angles for maximum efficiency. 
A maximum blade angle of 45 degrees 
appears to be most desirable. 


Light Aircraft. In search for more 
effective means of spin recovery for 
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The famed Lockheed Constellation 
is by far the most popular intercon- 
tinental transport flying the Atlan- 
tic. The Constellation carries three 
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military aircraft testing, NACA dis- 
covered that the porosity of fabric used 
in parachutes is a major factor in the 
stability of the aircraft after it has re- 
covered and while the parachute re- 


| mains attached to it. There is some 


thought that it will eventually be neces- 
sary to provide light airplanes with this 
type of spin recovery equipment to meet 
existing CAR. It is doubtful if present 
methods of spin recovery in light air 
craft will be adequate as the aircraft 
get heavier. 

Also under study are muffler design 
for light aircraft powerplants and de- 
vices for centering primary controls 
Experience has proved that failure of 
the controls to center after operation 
is a major item in lack of stability and 
that friction in the control system is 
the primary cause of this type disturb 
ance. A simple centering device ha 
been developed for this purpose. A 
designed, it can be engaged or disen 
gaged from in the cockpit. 

These are but a very small portion 
of the unclassified research activitie 
being carried on by NACA. They are 
the avenues through which tomorrow’s 
military aircraft and the transports of 
several years from now are developed 
Pure research is the only source of the 
great bulk of this data. NACA has 
proved many times that we have the 
potential for developing research in- 
formation, but only through the con- 
tinued support of the industry, and the 
financial support of the government, can 
this be carried on 


| Among the Suppliers | 


Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corp. 
of Chicago, has appointed I. C. Maust as 
sales manager of the Precision Gear 
Division Prior to 
joining Foote Bros. 
in 1946, Maust was 
in the procurement 
department of the 
Lockheed Aircraft 


| Corp. . . David H. 
| Flanagan has been 
|appointed Vice 
| President and Gen- 
| eral Manager of the 
| Thompson Aircraft é 


Tire Corp. of Flor- 
ida. He was for- Badenoch 
merly Eastern Sales Manager. . . Vickers, 


| Inc. of Detroit, a subsidiary of the 


Sperry Corp., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Benjamin W. Badenoch as 
aircraft products application engineer 
for the Los Angeles area. Prior to join- 


| ing Vickers, Badenoch worked in the 
| aerodynamics and hydraulics depart- 
| ments of Douglas Aircraft Co. for & 
| period of six years. . . National Aero- 
| nautical Corp., (NARCO) Ambler, Pa, 


has announced that production of the 
VHF omni-range converters for the VHF 
navigation receiver would be doubied 
during June. This is the unit designed 
by NARCO under a development con- 
tract with CAA. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics for the 
U. S. Navy has contracted with Sperry 


| Gyroscope Co. for the purchase of 17 
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OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 





A-12 gyropilots for installation in XM-1 
Blimps. . . Bendix Radio has issued a 
new product folder covering the full line 
of Flightweight equipment. It contains 
a revised list of authorized Bendix Radio 
service stations and current prices, as 
well as photographs and brief descrip- 
tions of the units . . . Standard Parts & 
Equipment Corp., of Fort Worth, Tex., 
dealers in aircraft parts and accessories, 
has announced the opening of a new 
branch office at 217 North Vail, Monte- 
bello, Calif. Samuel W. Lee is manager 
of the new branch. 

Fred A. Twomey, formerly with Lock- 
heed Aircraft and Pacific Airmotive 
Corp., has been appointed manager of 
Air Associates, California branch. John 
E. Morrow, formerly manager of the 
AA dealer department, has been made 
assistant branch manager. . Walter 
Kidde & Co. has opened a midwest 





Twomey 


aviation sales office in Dallas, Texas re- 
placing the Kansas City Office. E. D. 
Reddan is manager of the new division. 
Reddan, formerly assistant manager of 
the aviation sales division, has been with 
Kidde since 1937. His position at the 
home Office in Belleville, N. J. has been 
taken over bv John D. Hull, Jr., formerly 
of the KC division. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Hydraulic Equipment: Sprague Engineer- 
ing & Sales, 1144 West 135th St., Gardena, 
Calif., has released an eight-page bulletin 
describing aircraft test equipment and 
Special hydraulic items manufactured by 
that company. The manual includes design 
detail on the fixed hydraulic component 
and pump test stands; portable hydraulic 
test stand, gas engine drive; fuel flow and 
fuel pump test stand; portable pressurized 
cabin leakage tester and air operated high 
Pressure hydraulic boost pumps. 


The Baldwin Locomotive 








Gage Types: 


Works. Testing Equipment Department, 
Philadelphia 42, Pa., has published a 4- 
Pace bulletin, 279, illustrating the wide 


variety of uses that have been made of 
SR-4 bonded resistance wire strain gages. 
Types of gages now available for determin- 
ine the stresses and strains in structures 
ani parts in service or in the laboratory 
are also described and illustrated. 

oltage Data: Cannon Electric Develop- 
ment Co., Catalog Department, 3209 Hum- 
bo) it St., Los Angeles 31, Calif., is circulat- 
ine a new desk-size AN Connector Specifi- 
catons (AN-C-591) Chart with the latest 
insert arrangements shown in detail at 
hal! scale. It will be valuable to aircraft, 
Tac'o, communications engineers, designers, 
Mea ntenance men and purchasing agents. 
Me suring 17x22 inches and containing 203 
inscrt-layouts, the new chart provides com- 
Ple information on the latest service 
Vol.eges, alternate insert positions and 
oth data. Illustrations of all basic AN 
She'! types are included with exploded 
views of one receptacle and one plug. A 
full scale chart, 38x50 inches is also avail- 
able on request. 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








a cage periscopic sextant has really met with success among the 
airlines. AOA was the first trans-Atlantic carrier to equip its complete 
fleet of Constellations with the new unit, Pan Am and AOA have both specified 
it for the Boeing 377’s and Trans-Canada is using it as standard on the DC-4M 
North Stars. KLM is using the periscopic sextant on the DC-4 and Northwest's 
service tests on the DC-4 may lead to its use on their Stratocruisers. United 
is testing an installation on a DC-6 and TWA is making a similar test on its 
Constellations. The installation provides additional safety, particularly in 
pressurized aircraft, eliminates “dome error” and cuts down airplane drag. 
* 
The National Bureau of Standards has issued an interesting report 
on new uses for magnetic fluids. Indications are that use of magnetic 
hydraulic fluid would make possible the complete control of fluid flow 
through use of electro-magnetic coils remotely controlled from the 
cockpit. Changing the current flow through the coil changes the vis- 
cosity of the fluid. Conditions from full flow to complete stoppage can 
be had without the use of valves as used in present day systems. NBS 
also suggests that the principle could be of major value in dashpot 
devices and in shock absorbing mechanisms where the degree of shock 
varies with speeds and loads encountered. 
* 

Harold Warden, manager of Curtiss Wright’s installations department, 
informs us that 216,640 scheduled airline reverse thrust landings have been 
made to date with Curtiss propellers and that they are being made at a 
rate of more than 11,000 per week. In addition to establishing a remark- 
able record of safe operations, the reversing principle has made possible 
greater potential earnings through service to cities with medium to small 
airports and has contributed to the mounting overall safety record of the 
airlines. 

+ 
When mechanics at UAL’s outlying stations find metal chips in an 
engine sump, they make a practice of forwarding them to the en- 
gineering department for study. Despite instructions to the contrary, 
there have been instances where mechanics have enclosed the rag, 
through which the oil was strained to detect the chips, in a cellophane 
bag, and then shipped the bag in the cargo compartment. The pos- 
sibility of spontaneous combustion, which is one of the consistent 
sources of fire in all types of industry, has been overlooked. UAL 
notified ATA of their findings and the airlines are being circularized. 

7 


At the joint meeting of the IAS and RAeS in New York, D. Keith-Lucas, 
chief designer with Short Brothers and Harland Ltd., outlined a novel 
approach to evaluating flying boats as transport vehicles. He compared land 
based aircraft and flying boats with land and water animals. His conclusions 
included the proposal that as aircraft become heavier, the ratio of structural 
weight to gross weight will provide decided advantages for the flying boat. 
A. E. Russell, chief designer for Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., jokingly remarked 
that they had made extensive studies of the hydrodynamics of a dolphin, a 
member of the porpoise family. Tests showed that the dolphin’s teeth inter- 
fered with uniform flow and increased the drag. In the final analysis, results 
had to be plotted showing “breadth of smile vs. speed in miles.” 

e 
Pan American has suggested that life vest specifications be altered 
to provide two-tone colors. Under this plan, the side of the vest which 
belongs next to the body would be a different color than the side 
which is away from the body, enabling the cabin attendant to provide 
simple instructions should it become necessary for passengers to don 
the vest. Under present standards, the vest is stenciled “top-front” to 
identify proper arrangement, but this is of limited value to the un- 
informed passenger. 
e 

According to ATA, there have been only eight complete failures of the 
pressurization system of the Constellations and DC-6’s in 648,604 hours of 
flight operations. This amounts to only one per 80,000 hours of flight. 
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ENGINEERS— 


Expanding Engineering Department of 
North American Aviation, Inc., needs 
qualified 


Aerodynamicists 
Thermodynamicists 
Stress Analysts 
Aircraft Designers 


Flutter Engineer 


and specialists in all phases of air- 
craft engineering, for work on military 
projects. Please include summary of 
experience in reply. 


Engineering Personnel Office 


North American Aviation, 
Inc. 


LOS ANGELES AIRPORT 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

















count on 


Clary «. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL BEARINGS, 
‘ROD-END BEARINGS AND PULLEYS 


Large stocks lubricated to current 
AN specifications. 
HARDWARE 
Bolts Pins, Clevis 
Cable Pins, Taper 

Clamps Rod Ends 
Cotter Keys Screws 
Fittings Turnbuckles 
Gang Channel Valves 


Nuts Washers 
Nuts, Self-locking 


RELUBRICATION SERVICE 


Bearing and Pulley Relubrication to Current 
AN (AN-G-25) or Commercial Specifications. 


REPRESENTING 


The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws (Aircraft Quality) 


George K. Garrett Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Penn. 
AN Washers and Lock Washers 


The Atco Pulley Co., Pennsylvania 
Aircraft Control Pulleys 


Clary MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT HARDWARE DIVISION 


425 E. 54th Street Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
Telephone CEntury 2-9221 
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Shut-Off Valve 


Saval, Inc., 1915 East 5lst St., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif., is marketing a motor- 
operated 114” aircraft fuel shut-off valve 
with unqualified yellow dot approval. 
The 6400 series valve operates at from 
18-30 volts, D. C., and is available in a 





range of tube sizes for hydraulic oil, 
engine lubricating oil and air, at both 
normal temperatures and up to 500 de- 
grees F. The valve features minimum 
size and weight, interchangeability and 


simplicity of installation. Amperage 
draw is small. 
Constant-Flo Pump 

John S. Barnes Corp., 105 Walnut 


Street, Rockford, Ill. is marketing a 
new line of constant flow rotary gear 
pumps providing pressures up to 1,000 
psi in continuous operation and inter- 
mittent pressure up to 1500 psi. Features 





of the pump include anti-friction bear- 
ing design and very high mechanical and 
volumetric efficiency. The pumps are 
used in truck applications and for ma- 
terial handling equipment. Catalog sheets 
covering the pump specifications are 
available on request. 


Floodlight 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y., has announced a new floodlight 
with narrow-beam reflector. Developed 
for use in sport stadiums, and other lo- 
cations where it is necessary or advis- 
able to place the light source more than 
150 feet from the area to be illuminated, 
the new floodlight may prove of value 
in certain airport lighting applications. 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Beam angle of the floodlight is 20 de- 
grees vertical and 24 degrees horizontal 
with a beam efficiency of 47.5%. 

Maximum beam candlepower is more 
than 400,000. Vertical and _ horizontal 
full swing scales clearly marked in de- 
grees simplify positioning of the flood- 
light, while a built-in rifle sight is used 
for precision aiming of the beam. The 
housing for the mogul socket is remov- 
able for simple lamp replacement, The 
front glass is a heat, weather and im- 
pact resistant unit which is spun-sealed 
to the Alzak processed aluminum re- 
flector. 


Folding Chairs 


Moyahan Bronze Co., 9058 Alpine 
Detroit 4, Mich., has introduced a new 
line of lightweight folding chairs known 
as the “Traveleze” series. The chairs 
are available in two styles, cushioned in 
foam rubber and upholstered to cus- 
tomer specifications. The Model MF re- 


quires only one action to fold or un- 
fold and occupies an area of only 20%" 


x 2734” x 12%” when folded. Model 
MFR lounge chair is 30%” deep by 
23%” wide by 12%” high when folded. 
It has a three position adjustable back. 


Upholstery Material 


Textileather Corp., Toledo, O., has in- 
troduced a nylon-stabilized plastic up- 
holstery material for commercial trans- 
port vehicles. Known as “Textilco,” the 
material is an all-plastic vinyl rein- 
forced with nylon woven fabric im- 
bedded in the film itself. The manu- 
facturer claims that this method insures 
exceptionally high tensile strength and 
tear resistance. It will resist strains 
and grease and will not crack or peel 
under widely varying climatic condi- 
tions. The manufacturer points out that 
this material is not to be confused with 
conventional plastic leathercloth and un- 
supported plastic film. 


Averaging Protractor 


Baker Manufacturing Co., Evansville, 
Wis., is marketing an instrument known 
as the “Averaging Protractor,” used 0 
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GIVING AIR THE NEEDLE 


> This research engineer is literally 
“probing” the inside of an Axial 
F' ow Compressor...for data that will 
evable Wright Aeronautical to de- 
si:n better compressor blades today 
fr tomorrow’s jet engines. 


> bristling porcupine fashion from 
the compressor on test are the sen- 
si ive probes. Inside each probe are 
four tiny hypodermic needles that 
m-asure the velocity, pitch and yaw 
an sles of the air flow. These various 
m asurements are taken axially 
along the length of the compressor, 
ra. ‘ially from the bases to the tips 


y | ] 
WR fj H Aeronautical Corporation * Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 
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of the blades and circumferentially 
around the casing. 


> Fromthisdatathe W right engineer 
determines the angle of attack, cor- 
rect twist and airfoil contour of the 
blades in each stage of compression. 
Result? Improvement in compressor 
design to prov ide a considerable in- 
crease in the over-all efficiency and 
power output of new engines. 


> Just as this research points toward 
better compressors, so the actual re- 
search technique involved results in 
greater laboratory efficiency. Many 
man hours and dollars are saved and 


far more accurate data is obtained. 


> This investigation of every slight 
detail of compressor blade perform- 
ance is typical of the aerodynamical 
research at Wright Aeronautical to 
produce better power plants for bet- 
ter aircraft today and in the future. 





POWER FOR AIR PROGRESS 


A DIVISION OF 
curtiss YY wRiGht 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 





SUMMER ~ 


EXCURSION =? 
FARES 


EFFECTIVE MAY 15-ENDS OCT. 31, 1949 
TICKET COVERS 21-DAY PERIOD 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


The return trip portion of all round trip tickets 
has been reduced 67%. Service both north and 
south bound between New York, Washingion, 
D. C., Philadelphia, Baltimore and Miami, Palm a 
Beach, St. Petersburg, Daytona Beach, Key 

West, Tampa, Jacksonville, Lakeland, Orlando, —e 
Ft. Myers, Tallahassee, Sarasota and Bradenton. 


VALDOSTA 
TALLAMASSEE - = JACKSONVILLE 


MARIANNA 
mOse 


NEW ORLEANS 
Fly with Confidence on 


ST PETERSBURG CLEARWATER ® 


«= NATIONAL at 
) AIRLINES 


ROUTE Of THE BUCCANEERS 








For information on travel or 
shipping call your Braniff office, 
local airline or travel agent. 


\BRANIFF gg“ AIRWAYS: 


LOVE FIELD e DALLAS 19, TEXAS 
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NEW PRODUCTS———-— 


indicate the best angle setting of 
propeller blade in the hub assembly. A 
precision computing mechanism obtain 
measurements based on a large numbe 
of points on the blade surface and pro 
vides direct indications of the best angle 
The protractor, adaptable to mainte- 
nance or manufacturing needs, can be 
used on any size blade. Available about 
three months after receipt of order. 


Steam-Jet Cleaner 


Livingstone Engineering Co., 100 Grove 
St., Worcester 5, Mass., announces “The 
Speedylectric Steam-Jet Cleaners and 
Electrode Boilers,” for use in industrial 
cleaning. The JC-30 cleaner uses high 
pressure steam generated in its own 
boiler and fed through a nozzle where 
it mixes with the proper amount of de- 
tergent for the cleaning operation. The 
manufacturer claims the unit is port- 
able, fully automatic, silent, and can 
operate during regular working hours 
with “neither annoyance nor discom- 
fort to personnel or damage to nearby 
machinery, parts or materials.” Floor 
space required for the cleaner is 27-40 
inches. It operates on 220 volts AC 
current, single or polyphase. 


Induction Motor 


Lear, Inc., 110 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich., has announced an ex- 
ceedingly small, .3 pound, miniature in- 
duction motor which incorporates either 
four or six pole, 2 phase, 400 cycle cur- 
rent connections. Expressly designed 
for servo applications, the new motor 








_ 4 


provides an approximately linear rela- 
tionship between speed and _ torque. 
Used in null-seeking servo systems, the 
motor with conventional amplifier cir- 
cuits provides a torque to inertia ratio 
of 50,000 radians/seconds. They are 
supplied for flange mounting with or 
without the integral radiator. 


All-Purpose Cement 


American Latex Products Corp., 921 
Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif., is 
marketing a new all-purpose cement 
suitable for bonding metals, plas:ics, 
glass, wood, rubber, leather, fabric, 
Formica and similar materials. “Sta- 
bond,” as the new bonding materia! is 
known, is resistant to oil, gasoline, most 
acids and temperatures of from -—®& 
degrees to 450 degrees F. One costing 
has an insulating value of 1500 volts, 
according to the manufacturer. A  one- 
part compound, Stabond is quick-se‘ting 
and non-toxic. It retains flexibility and 
holds its bond even after repeated ‘lex- 
ing. Stabond C-111 has been tested 
under many industrial applications and 
shows promise for aviation uses. 
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FLAP POSITION 
& MANIFOLD PRESSURE 
FUEL FLOW 


TORQUE PRESSURE 


OIL PRESSURE 


Also: Fuel Flow Totalizer, Oil 
Quantity, Fuel Pressure, Water 
Pressure, Hydraulic Pressure and 
Warning Units for all functions 
TACHOMETER 





ONE Source, ONE High Quality, for Virtually 
Every Instrument in Your Flight Engineer's “Office” 


The nerve center in the huge and complex aircraft of today is the 
Flight Engineer's instrument panel. To assure you the utmost in 
uniformity and accuracy in this vital spot, Eclipse-Pioneer provides 
precision remote indicating systems for practically every engine 
function required. Each instrument is an example of the skill and 
craftsmanship that have built Eclipse-Pioneer's reputation—one of 
the oldest and finest in the field. When you specify these all-important 
engine instruments for your planes, give yourself every advantage 
by selecting Eclipse-Pioneer—one source, one high quality for all. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





Loox For THE PIONEER marx oF Quaurty 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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BIR eat Tih} complete line of 
Airport Lighting and Control Equipment 


meets all the special lighting requirements of your airport 
.... whether it is a small field or a huge commercial air terminal. 













Type FCB-12 


Code or Hazard Beacon Airport Control 






















Type TSS-21 
Code or Flashing 
Switch in 
Weatherproof Cabinet 
Type VCD-12 
Type DCB-36 Lighting Fixture for 
Rotating Beacon Below Eye-level Lighting 
of Loading Areas 


Type HGC 
Roof Sign 
Light 


¢ 


Type VAW Single 


i Obstruction 
Type DCB-10 - : Type CPD 


ting B Light with ; 
py coy mood Type H Globe Flush Marker Light 








Type ERL 
Type WC-18 Elevated Marker 
Illuminated Light 


Wind Cone 








Airport Control 
Panel 





ane 
Clinometer 
Type VAW Double 
Obstruction 
Light with 
P= ay Type DCE-16 Type C Globes 





Ceiling Projector with 
Transformer Housing 







Type DCX-24 
Control Tower 
Searchlight 







Type PTS 
Portable Traffic 
Signal 





Nationwide Type UGA Underground Type HIRL 
Olt iestsitisteral Type WT Wind Tee Junction Box High Intensity 
for Straight Splice Runway Light 


Through Electrical 
Wholesalers } 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


Syracuse I, N. Y. 








— Boston — oo ep af hae enn a eae TS ete Detroit — Houston — Indiana) = Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwauk M New York 
Philadelphians. SFmaburgh — Portland, Ore. —San Francisco — Seattle — Resident Representatives: Al — Atlanta — Baltimore —Charlotie-— New Orleans “eat Va. 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF cA ADA. LTD.. Main Oifice and Plaat: 7 RONTO, ONT 


AIRPORT LIGHTING - FLOODLIGHTS - CONDULETS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
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Low Cost Traffic Indicator 
For Small Airport Operator 


By Rosert C. Buatr 


One of the difficult problems of the 
small airport operator is to provide some 
kind of suitable traffic indicator for in- 
stallation in the segmented circle air- 
port marker which can be had at a 
minimum expense. 

At the present time it is impossible 
to buy any kind of tee or tetrahedron 
in the small airport classification. The 
operator is forced to rely on ingenuity 
to design and build one. 

Realizing the urgent demand in Mis- 
souri for information and know-how on 
the construction of a satisfactory low 
cost airport traffic indicator which is 
both free swinging and fixed, the Avia- 
tion Section of the Missouri Division of 
Resources and Development in Jefferson 
City decided to design its own. 

The wind tee type indicator, herein 
described and illustrated, was recently 
developed by the engineering depart- 
ment under the direction of Lee Lamar, 
airport engineer. Clyde W. Pace, Jr., is 
the aviation director. 

The main structure of the tee is con- 
structed by welding together 11 fifty-five 
gallon discarded oil drums The long 
section is 17 ft. 5 in. long, having six 
drums. The shorter or wing section is 
14 ‘t. 10 in. long and has five drums. 
Th: drawing (p. 44) shows a pattern to 
be ised for cutting the drums where the 
two sections are joined and welded. 

two-inch welded angle iron frame 
is ised to support the tee, with a half- 
inc; steel plate drilled to fit the hub of 
a jul floating rear axle from a junked 
tru-k. The axle is removed and only 
the hub, bearings and housing are used. 
Th truck axle is imbedded in a suit- 
abl» concrete foundation as shown on 
the drawing. 


The fin is made from No. 16 USS. 
gau ‘e sheet steel, reenforced at the edges 
wit’ half-inch round rod, which is also 
use’ for “guys” on each side. 100 to 
200 Ibs. of sand is put into the barrel 
at .e center of the wing for balance. 

A three-quarter inch round rod at 
the rear of the vane may be raised 
or 'ywered so that the tee can be used 
as free swinging or a fixed traffic 
indivator. In the lowered position the 
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rod engages one of the one-inch round 
pipe sleeves which are aligned with the 
runways or landing strips. 


Lighting and Paint. A hole cut 
through the drum above the mounting 
axle hub can be arranged to accom- 
modate a standard hinged pole type of 
lighted wind sock. A second hole, im- 
mediately adjacent to the wind sock 
pole, should be cut in the top of the 
barrel for the hinged pole chain. The 
sock can be either the standard 8 ft. 
or 12 ft. type. 

It should be provided with a suitable 
arrangement for illuminating the sock 
and tee and a top-mounted obstruction 
light (not illustrated) if the location 
requires it. 

Two types of lighting arrangements 
have proven satisfactory for airport wind 
socks. One arrangement uses four deep 
bowl or angle type reflectors, each with 
a 150 or 200 watt lamp. The other type 
employs a single area type reflector 
having two base-up burning 300 watt 
(medium base) lamps. -Any lighting ar- 
rangement used for the sock should 


have more than one lamp in case one 
burns out. 

Deep type lamp reflectors should be 
used to confine the light to the tee 
and sock location to make sure that 
no glare to pilots is possible. Note that 





; =! . 
MODEL OF LOW COST airport traffic indicator made with |! discarded 55-gallon oil 





the drawing shows a half-inch steel 
conduit for the electric wires feeding 
the unit. Depending on the distance from 
the source of power, it may be necessary 
to use feeder wires as large as two 
No. 6’s to take care of the voltage drop 
in the line, so the conduit should be 
sized accordingly. Direct buriel type 
feeder wires may be used. 

Of course, the tee itself could be 
provided with suitable weatherproof 
lights similar to those furnished with 
the standard size airport lighted wind 
tees. If this is done, 25-watt lamps 
should be used with vapor-proof green 
color globes spaced on about 12 in. 
centers. A suitable slip ring arrange- 
ment should be used to serve current 
to the lamps and still permit the tee 
to turn freely. 

The tee is painted in distinctive white 
and international orange designed to 
make it as easy as possible for the pilot 
to determine its heading from an air- 
plane on the ground. This painting also 
makes it easy to see from the air even 
when there is snow on the ground. 


Cost. The estimated cost of the tee 
(without the windsock hinged pole, sock 
and lighting arrangement) is less than 
$200—but officials of the Missouri Di- 
vision of Resources and Development 
Engineers believe that most operators 
who have their own shops could build 
them for less than $100 cash outlay. 
One of the large manufacturers of cor- 
rugated metal drain pipe for airports 
quoted them a price for a similar tee 
of $104.16 F.0O.B. Topeka, Kan. This tee 
would have a base which could be 
drilled to fit the hub of any axle. The 








drums. The hinged pole type windsock recommended for the installation is not shown. 
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bearings and hub assembly are not in- 
cluded in this price. 


Advantages. When this tee, with 
the properly lighted tilting pole wind 
sock included, is installed at the center 
of a standard segmented circle airport 
marker having the proper traffic di- 
rection indicator barbs, the itinerant 
pilot is provided with all the necessary 
sight information to permit a safe and 
easy approach and landing. 

All the requirements are met day 
and night, summer and winter, giving 
wind characteristics as well as landing 
and traffic directions. The pilot gets 
all this approach and landing informa- 
tion by simply looking at one spot on 
the field. With the proper segmented 
circle marker, pilots can’t miss spotting 
the location. 

Safety is increased many fold. It 
prevents confusion among soloing stu- 
dents and visitir.g pilots alike, and prop- 
ely installed lights won’t “blind” or 
confuse pilots. 

It is economical and designed to meet 
the cost requirements of small airports. 
It is easy to install and adjust. One 
man can easily and quickly change the 
direction of landing when the tee is 
fixed and used as a landing direction 
indicator. 

It is easy to maintain. The tilting 
pole sock support eliminates ladders 
and hazard to the maintenance man 
servicing the sock and lights. The 
rounded shape of the tee sheds snow 
and blowing sand—and being raised 
sufficiently from the ground, it won't 
be easily obscured or prevented from 
turning by snow or tall grass. 

We believe this traffic indicator is hard 
to beat—considering the cost—for a 
small or even medium-sized airport. 





Airport Notes 


The handsome new airport terminal 
building at St. Joseph’s County Airport, 
South Bend, Ind., was formally opened 
last weekend with christening cere- 
monies, a two-day air show and other 
features . . Oakland Board of Port 
Commissioners has approved plans for 
construction of an addition to the pas- 
Senger waiting room at Oakland Munici- 
pal Airport, providing two new entrances 
and space for more ticket counters. 
Plans for a new terminal building are 
in course of preparation. 


Jchn Walter Wood, associate professor 
of «rchitecture at the University of II- 
lino; and formerly an airport analyst 
for he Port of New York Authority, is 
seek ng $200,000 damages for alleged 
infringement of a patent in the design 
of 1 ilewild Airport. He claims many 
featires of the Idlewild layout were 
cove ed in a patent issued to him in 
1933 . . . The 8,000-ft. southwest-north- 
east nstrument runway at Idlewild was 
put into operation June 2, nearly 
doubting the instrument approach 
Capacity in the N. Y. metropolitan area. 
New runway costs $2.5 million. 

Revenue from sale of electric energy 
at Son Francisco Airport in 1944 totaled 
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LEE LAMAR, airport engineer, Missouri Di- 
vision of Resources and Development, Jeffer- 


Mo., designer of the low cost 


airport traffic indicator. 


son City, 


$35,635, while for current fiscal year it 
will total an estimated $138,500. Plans 
are being made to increase the avail- 
able power supply in the international 
terminal area and the areas occupied 
by United Air Lines and Pan American 
Airways bases “Mike” Doolin, 
energetic and capable director of air- 
ports at San Francisco and newly 
elected president of the Airport Opera- 
tors Council, has been accorded another 
recognition. The outer marker of the 
ILS system at SFO has been officially 
designated as “Doolin.” 


Houston Municipal Airport has ac- 
quired an additional 360 acres of land 
and in August will start 1,000-ft. exten- 
sions to the east-west and notheast- 
southwest runways. Also included in 
the $1,190,000 improvement project is 
drainage of the new area and clearing 
of the site for a new $1,000,000 admin- 
istration building . . . Runways exten- 
sions at Omaha Airport are scheduled 
to be completed in time to enable United 
Air Lines to institute DC-6 serivce there 
on July 1. 


Grand Haven, Mich., has solved a bad 
drainage problem at its airport through 
installation of a vitrified clay skip-pipe 
drainage system costing $41,500. The 
underdrain system consists of 5,430 lineal 
feet of 6” drainage pipe and 2,250 feet 
of 8” pipe buried about five feet deep 
beneath the field’s two 4,300-foot run- 
ways and one 2,400-foot strip. 


The Port of N. Y. Authority plans to 
acquire another 800 acres of land adja- 
cent to Newark Airport and to develop 
a $20,000,000 open parallel runway sys- 
tem that will give the field a capacity 
equal to Idlewild Airport. The four 
runways will range in length from 6,000 
to 9,000 feet and will handle planes of 
up to 150,000 pounds gross weight. Con- 
struction will proceed in stages so that 
operation of the airport will not be in- 
terrupted. 


Northwest Airlines has more than 
doubled its accommodations at Wash- 


ington National Airport by subleasing 
from Eastern Air Lines the 50,000-square- 
foot Hangar 2, located on the south 
side of the terminal building. Hangar 
will house four Martin 2-0-2’s simul- 
taneously and includes 15,000 square 
feet of shop space and 16,000 square 
feet of office space, the latter on the 
second floor. 


A program of field improvements, in- 
cluding construction of an office build- 
ing and lounge, a safe and an auto park 
area, is being mapped out for the Tor- 
rance, Calif. Municipal Airport. Man- 
agement of the airport was taken over 
the first of this month by Edward 
Dietrich, Jr. and Richard Collins of 
Collins-Dietrich Air Services, Inc., opera- 
tors of the Culver City, Calif. Airport. 

Construction of buildings for offices, 
pilots’ lounge, shop and hangars to cost 
approximately $14,000 has started at the 
Nevada City, Calif. Airport. 


The Wyoming Aeronautics Commission 
has drafted a 1949-1950 airport construc- 
tion and improvement program, and has 
set up a priority list on a basis of need 
and potential use. The state will pro- 
vide grants up to $4,000 for Class I and 
2 fields and $8,000 for Class 3 and above 
airports. 

The Alabama Dept. of Aeronautics, 
102 Church St., Montgomery, Ala., has 
available a new directory of Alabama 
airfields, free of charge. 


J. B. Douglass, formerly manager of 
the Modesto Municipal Airport, has been 
named acting administrative officer of 
the California Aeronautics Commission 
to fill in for Newton A. Stearns, who has 
been assigned to Governor Earl Warren's 
office as acting press secretary. When 
Stearns returns to the commission staff, 
Douglass will become field representative 
for northern California. 





CAA Airport Aid Offers 


For the two-weeks period ended May 
28, Federal-aid airport grant offers total- 
ing $1,812,568 were made to 17 com- 
munities by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, as follows, with class 
shown in parentheses: 

ARKANSAS: Fort Smith Mun. (4), $33,652 

CALIFORNIA: San Diego (Gibbs Field) 


(2), $22,368. 

GEORGIA: Augusta (Bush Field) (4), 
$300,000. 

IDAHO: Challis Mun. (1), $2,028; St 
Maries Memorial (1), $18,406. 

IOWA: Keokuk Mun. (3), $160,250. 


LOUISIANA: Marksville (1), $7,000. 

MISSISSIPPI: Laurel Mun. (4), $10,000. 

MISSOURI: St. Joseph, Rosecrans Field 
(5), $7,000. 

NEW YORK: Binghamton, Broome County 
Airport (4), $730,000. 

OREGON: Bend Mun. (2), $25,464. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown - Bethlehem 
Airport (3), $12,500. 

TENNESSEE: Humboldt Mun. (1), $10,500 

TEXAS: Houston Mun. (5), $110,000; San 
Antonio Mun. (4), $13,250. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Charleston, Kanawha 
Airport (4), $337,650; Wheeling-Ohio County 
Airport (4), $12,500. 

These boosted the Federal-aid grants 
through May 28 to 781, and the Fed- 
eral funds involved to $78,418,799. 
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Well Planned Parking Areas 
Offer Good Revenue Source 


Auto parking areas, conveniently lo- 
cated and carefully laid out, can pro- 
duce as high a return on capital in- 
vested as any department at any air- 
port, in the opinion of Kenneth E. At- 
kinson, vice president of Parking As- 
sociates Corp., operators of the park- 
ing concession at Los Angeles Airport. 

Pointing out that a very high percent- 
age of the people visiting airports ar- 
rive in personal automobiles, Atkinson 
says it is a mistake for airport manage- 
ment to treat the auto parking facility 
as unimportant, either from the stand- 
point of service to the public or of 
revenue to the airport. 

Atkinson emphasizes that the public 
parking area at an airport should be 
as conveniently located as possible, with 
consideration given to walking dis- 
tances, areas through which people must 
pass after parking their cars, and ac- 
cessability from runways. 

Layout of the area, he said, should be 
such as to take into account the fact 
that most customers will be strangers 
and many will be poor drivers. Angle 
parking is preferable, the degree of 
angle to be determined by the dimen- 
sions of the area. 

Other Atkinson suggestions: 

(1) Traffic should be one way within 
the layout, with all turns clearly 
marked. The traffic pattern should lead 
to the exit with no chance of confusion. 
Signs are necessary but should be kept 
to a minimum and should be brief, 
legible, clear as to meaning and placed 
at proper elevation. 

(2) Aisles and stalls should be clearly 
outlined with traffic paint, and direc- 
tional arrows should be painted on the 
surface at strategic points. Parking 
areas must be well lighted, with flood- 
lights placed so that dark spots are 
eliminated and pilfering and accidents 
are prevented. Special care should be 
given to lighting of crosswalks and other 
hazardous points. 

(3) Entrances and exits should be re- 
moved from heavily congested points 
such as converging streets, stop signs, 
crosswalks or anything that causes 
traffic to back up, because an entrance 
or exit that is frequently blocked by 
traffic can destroy much of the useful- 
ness or an otherwise fine parking area. 

(4) The auto park surface should be 
paved with a good grade of asphalt or 
macadam and be well drained. 

(5) Booths for attendants should be 
placed at entrances and exits, and should 
be designed with some consideration 
given to efficiency in operation, ap- 
pearance, the comfort of employes and 


speed of service. 
(6) The auto park employe, who is 
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the “first and last public contact” of 
most airport visitors, should be dressed 
in a neat, attractive uniform, with an 
identifying badge. He should be care- 
fully selected with regard to appearance, 
mannerisms, diplomacy and general abil- 
ity to meet and handle the public. 

(7) Parking rates should be based 
somewhat upon local practices and 
should generally be somewhat less than 
at parking lots in congested metropoli- 
tan areas so as not to discourage the 
sightseer who is responsible for a siz- 
able portion of airport parking revenue. 
He recommends a charge of 25c for each 
six hours, with a reduced rate after the 
first 24 hours for individuals leaving 
cars at the airport for several days. 

(8) Monthly rates should be made 
available for concessionnaires and air- 
port employes, who would park in a 
different area so located as to not be 
convenient to the public. Charges for 
such persons should be $2.50 to $3.50 
per month. When courtesy parking is 
found to be necessary, identifying 
stickers should be issued. 

Because the attendants at an auto park 
at a sizable airport will handle thou- 
sands of dollars each month, it is es- 
sential that leaks be eliminated and 
every car accounted for. Atkinson ex- 
plained it is possible to devise an effi- 
cient control system. 

“The parking business can be operated 
so that it is a credit to an airport, or it 
can be a handicap,” the Los Angeles 
concessionnaire said. “It is a field that 
has an ever increasing need for de- 
velopment, and no progressive airport 
management should sell it short.” 

“Airports which do not have modern 
parking facilities should investigate the 
possibilities for developing such. The 
management will find that here is an 
opportunity to further improve services 


For Airport Parking Fee 
Parking meters, such as this manufactured 
by Vogelsong Meter Co. of Emeryville, 
Calif., offer possibili- 
ties in handling air- 
port parking fees. Use 
of parking meters en- 
able a single attend- 
ant to handle greater 
volumes of business. 
Meter 
it possible to change 


design makes 


coin requirements to 
suit local needs. A 
red flag visible on 


all sides simplifies 





the policing problem. 


and at the same time obtain substantial 
additional revenue.” 

However, he warned, “a _ poorly 
planned and poorly operated auto park 
is worse than none.” 


Roosevelt Field Wins Round 
in Air vs. Water Battle 


The important question of how much 
right the owner of an airport has to 
protect the approaches to his property 
from hazardous obstructions erected on 
abutting or nearby property is beaded 
for another and possibly a auite im- 
portant decision in the U. S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York. 

The case is one in which Roosevelt 
Field, Inc., of Mineola, N. Y., and ll 
of its aeronautical tenants are seeking 
to prevent the erection of a 162-foot 
water tower about 2,220 feet from the 
northern boundary of the field and di- 
rectly in the approach, turning and ma- 
neuvering zones. Defendants are the 
Town of North Hempstead, the Carle 
Place Water District, and others. 

First round in the litigation was won 
in late May by the airport group, when 
Judge Harold M. Kennedy denied a 
motion to dismiss the complaint. Said 
the judge: 

“The real point of the defendants’ at- 
tack upon the complaint is that no Fed- 
eral statute specifically confers upon 
the plaintiff or others similarly situated 
the right to maintain suit by reason of 
claimed violations of federal regulations 
concerning airways. If this argument 
means that the mere existence of the 
regulations is not sufficient to create an 
implied right on the part of the plaintiff 
to protect itself against unreasonable 
interruptions to its long continued (40 
years) service in the carriage of goods 
and passengers by air, then I believe 
it springs from an erroneous notion of 
the scope and operation of the Com- 
merce Clause.” 

Continuing, Judge Kennedy wrote: 

“It is undeniable in principle that the 
airways form a vital part of the sys- 
tem of airborne commerce. It is more- 
over undeniable that, as a matter of 
public policy, the Federal government 
has, by express declaration, assumed 
control of the air space and has pro- 
vided that navigable air space shai! be 
subject to the public right of freedom 


of interstate navigation . . . The case 
seems to be one where it becomes 
necessary for the district court to as- 


sume jurisdiction to determine whether 
the Federal right has been in effect in- 
vaded.” 

The proposed water tower or tank 
would project into the upper air above 
the minimum safe altitude for aircraft 
ascending and descending from and 
upon runways 4 and 22 at the airport 
and for aircraft maneuvering and turn- 
ing for ascent and descent upon each 
of the other runways. 
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PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Lighted Runway Numbers 
And Traffic Arrows 


T HE LARGE raised concrete num- 

erals and traffic arrows at each end 
of all runways at Chicago Municipal 
Airport go a long way toward reducing 
air traffic congestion at one of the 
world’s busiest airports—especially with 
the parallel runway arrangement. The 
arrows and numerals are about 30 ft. 


long and made of reinforced concrete. 


Nitrogen Bottle Fills Struts 


‘THE STRUT pumps generally used 
around airport parking aprons and 
ramps require an outside source of com- 
pressed air which is usually same dis- 
tance away and may require a long hose 
connection or a portable tank supply. 
This equipment for pumping struts is 
entirely self-contained and has certain 
advantages over the use of compressed 
air for this purpose. A nitrogen bottle 
is mounted on a homemade welded steel 
tub ng dolly using four discarded air- 
plane tail-wheels. The upper ends of 
the tubing members supporting the bottle 
are bent outward to form a handle which 
fac itates moving the dolly about the 
apron, 


Roin Protector 


R CENT SURVEYS indicate that al- 

most half of the personal type 
pla'es in the country are left un- 
han ‘ared, tied out at airports. A large 
per. entage of these tied-out planes have 
ver.-type fuel tank gages which ex- 
ten up through the fuel filler caps. 
Thi: makes a vulnerable spot for rain 
and moisture to seep in, since there 
has to be a certain amount of play 
around the vent gage. 
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The surfaces are of highly reflective 
white cement which stand out promi- 
nently both day and night. 


Each numeral and arrow is lighted 
with 25-watt incandescent lamps _ in- 
stalled in weatherproof receptacles 
spaced on 30 in. centers. Waterproof 


clear glass hoods screw on over the 
lamps and receptacles which are con- 
tained in waterproof conduit fitting type 
boxes connected with rigid steel galvan- 
ized conduit. The lights are controlled 
from the control tower. 





Two valves are used—the main valve 


controlling the full bottle pressure of 
2100 to 2300 pounds per square inch; and 
the second valve (high pressure needle 
type) for accurate regulation of pressure 
for the particular type strut. A standard 


An ordinary kitchen water glass 
placed upside-down over the fuel gage 
will prevent the entry of rain and 
moisture. It may prevent a forced land- 
ing due to water in the gas—a frequent 
cause of forced landings. 

Even if the fuel tank is full, the 
weight of the glass will be sufficient 
to force the gage down so the glass will 
rest on top of the cowling. The picture 
shows the rain protector installation 
that Bob Blatt, our Airport Editor, uses 
on his Taylorcraft. 





Form-Fitting Chocks 


HE ORDINARY _ run-of-the-mill 

chocks, usually found at airport 
ramps, have square edges and allow 
planes to “creep,” eventually losing their 
effectiveness entirely. The chocks pic- 
tured here have “form fitting” cutouts 
to take the shape of the lightplane tires, 
thus providing a snug against-the-tire 
contact and holding the plane more se- 
curely to eliminate the creeping and 
walking tendency. 

Jim Guthrie, manager of Roosevelt 
Field at Mineola, Long Island, where 
they were made by the field mainte- 
nance department, claims they are su- 
perior to any chocks previously tried. 





high pressure 3000 pound gauge is sup- 
ported to the bottle by a steel collar 
and strap. 


The nitrogen is said to work better 
than compressed air for this usage since 
it is not affected so much (expansion 
and contraction) by outside air temper- 
ature changes. Struts can be set at any 
desired height by this method and the 
“braking” of flat struts is facilitated by 
absolute pressure control. Furthermore, 
it eliminates the time and labor element 
involved in ordinary type hand booster 
pumps, and automatically regulated 
booster pumps. 

This idea was fathered by Don Max- 
ham, A & E Shop Foreman at E. W 
Viggins Airways, Inc., East Boston, Mass. 
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3-Place Craft for $2,500: 





LOCAL OPERATIONS 





Unusual Performance, Price 
Claimed for New Lightplane 


Another contender for the lightplane 
market is now scheduled for CAA cer- 
tification tests. Known as the “Jupiter 
by Jamieson,” the new airplane is a 
three-place, all metal aircraft which the 
manufacturer claims will sell for $2500 
F.A.F. It is built by Jamieson Aircraft 
Co., of Deland, Fla. While only one 
model has been completed to date, two 
others are now under construction and 
efforts are being made to complete the 
first 10 aircraft by the end of July. 

In addition to the startling price which 
the manufacturers are quoting for the 


The wing flaps are automatically ex- 
tended 18 degrees through interconnec- 
tion with the electrically operated land- 
ing gear and may be further extended 
by cockpit control. As the aircraft 
wheels strike the runway, oil from the 
oleo struts is routed to struts which 
retract the flaps. Indications are that 
there is considerable complexity in this 
drive system which uses both electrical 
and hydraulic actuation. 

The aircraft was designed by C. M. 
Jamieson, former chief engineer of Cul- 
ver Aircraft and design engineer with 





HIGH LIFT CHARACTERISTICS are the result of the large wing flaps shown and 
leading edge slots. Manufacturers claim a 30 mph landing speed. 


Jupiter, they claim equally remarkable 
flight characteristics. The normal cruis- 
ing speed is cited at 150 mph, although 
“actual cruising speed (is) several mph 
faster” and “landings have been made 
under 30 mph under no wind condi- 
tions with no flaps and a landing roll 
of less than 50 ft.” Distance required 
after take off to clear a 50 ft. obstacle is 
265 ft., according to Ross Holdeman, 
general manager of the firm. 

While not claiming that the Jupiter is 
stall- or spin-proof, the company states 
that up to the present time they have 
been unable to stall or spin the ship in 
the many flights since Feb. 5 of this 
year. Aerodynamically, the Jupiter is a 
two-control aircraft with coordinated 
turns accomplished by use of the con- 
trol column alone. The ship uses a 
V-tail design. 

Power for the Jupiter is supplied by 
a Lycoming O-235-Cl1, 115 hp. engine 
driving a fixed-pitch, wooden propeller. 
Range is 700 miles under maximum 
range condition. High lift character- 
istics of the aircraft are said to be ac- 
complished through the use of wing 
leading edge slots and the large wing 
flaps. 
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Beech Aircraft. Overall length is 20’- 
10”, height, 6’-9” and wing span 29’. 
Gross take off weight is cited as 1600 
lbs. compared to an empty weight of 
800 lks. Wing loading is 12.98 lbs. per 
sq. ft. and power loading 13.8 lbs. per 
hp. 

Standard equipment in addition to 
choice of one of four color combinations 
including dark blue, dark green, tan 
with maroon trim and maroon with tan 
trim) is hydraulic brakes, starter, gen- 
erator, battery, navigation lights, land- 
ing lights, cabin heater, airspeed indi- 
cator, altimeter, tachometer, compass, 
fuel gage, oil pressure and temperature 
gages, controllable trim tab, complete 
soundproofing and a fixed-pitch wooden 
propeller. 

Performance and price estimates for 
the Jupiter appear unusually optimistic. 


New Treatment Adds 
Life to Fabric Finish 


A new system for rejuvenation of 
nitrate-doped aircraft has been an- 
nounced by Monsanto Chemical Co. It 
is particularly effective in overcoming 


major cracks and checks in aircra‘t 
protective finishes which have bee 
applied by the “hot dope” method use 
in many cases during the war years an 
since. Although the hot dope meth« 
of fabric treatment builds up a fil 
with a minimum number of coats, Mor 
santo claims that it is subject to ear! 
deterioration, though fabric strength 
remains unimpaired. 

Experience has shown that standard 
methods of rejuvenating the finish re- 
sult in brittleness of the surface, with 
the film opening up, cracking and craz- 
ing. The Monsanto system of rejuvena- 
tion does not use a cellulose nitrate 
solution. It uses instead two to four 
mist coats of Skylac Rejuvenator, fol- 
lowed by one cross coat of Skylac Clear 
with 6 oz. of aluminum powder per 
gallon, and finally one cross coat of 
Skylac Pigmented, color as_ desired. 

This process causes the surface to 
soften and permits penetration of the 
hot dope coating, thus enabling the 
rejuvenator to close existing cracks and 
checks and prevent latent faults from 
developing. In addition to insuring a 
smooth, flexible, glossy coat, Skylac 
Rejuvenator provides the coated fabric 
some degree of flame retardant 


ry ako & 


< 


with 


character, though not comparable to 
that acquired with complete Skylac 
finishes. 


California Helicopter Ass’n 


Helicopter operating companies on the 
West Coast have formed the California 
Helicopter Association for the dissemi- 
nation of helicopter information, ex- 
change of ideas and organized promo- 
tion of helicopter services. 

Elected officers were: James S. Rick- 
lefs, Rick Helicopters, Inc., president; 
Joseph G. Seward, Rotor-Aids, secre- 
tary; Elynor Rudnick, Kern Copters, 
Inc., treasurer. 

Members of the association include: 
Rotor-Aids of Ventura; Helicopter Serv- 
ice, Inc. of Santa Paula; Kern Copters, 
Inc., of Bakersfield; Rick Helicopters, 
Inc., of Los Angeles; AF Helicopters, 
Inc., of Burbank; Sky Farming, Inc. of 
Corcoran; Helicopter Services of Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco. 


Buys Glendale Aero School 


John B. Rudy has purchased the Gien- 
dale School of Aeronautics at Grand 
Central Airport, Glendale, Calif., which 
also is the location of the John B. 
Rudy Co., aircraft electrical distributors. 
The flight school was purchased from 
the Cal-Brown Co., which also has dis- 
posed of the school it operated at Cen- 
tral Airport, Los Angeles, to B & G 
Air Service. 

The Glendale institution is one of the 
larger flight schools in California, av- 
ing 14 airplanes in operation. 
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LOCAL OPERATIONS 





| Briefing the News | 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. has substi- 
tuted a new 185 hp Continental engine 
for the former 165 hp engine in the 
latest version of the Silvaire Sedan, 
which sells for $8,585 f.a.f. Garland, 
Texas, with the new power plant and 
the new automatic Hartzell two-position 
“Snap-O-Matic” propeller. Previously- 
built Silvaire Sedans can be converted 
to the new power rating by field in- 
stallation of a kit available at $570 f.o.b. 
Garland, or by factory at $670. 

Monocoupe Aircraft and Engine Corp., 
Melbourne, Fla., has received CAA cer- 
tification of a rearward center of grav- 
ity of 21.7 inches for the 1949 Mono- 
coupe 90AL-115. This change permits 
a baggage allowance of 110 lbs. with full 
passenger and fuel load. Also approved 
was a 145-gallon auxiliary fuel tank 
which increases the plane’s range to 
over six hours at 140 mph. 

The Babb Company’s hangar at New- 
ark Airport has been leased to the Na- 
tional Aircraft Maintenance Corp., which 
is offering complete maintenance and 
overhaul facilities for all types of air- 
craft, paved parking and tie-down areas, 
pilots’ and passengers’ lounge, and avail- 
able transportation at all times. 


Charles A. Parker, formerly sales 
manager for Robinson Aviation at Teter- 
boro Airport, has established Aircraft 
Marketers of New England, Inc., at the 
Revere (Mass.) Airport for the purpose 
of selling new and used aircraft of all 
makes. 


Lee Smith, formerly sales manager for 
Beech Aircraft Corp., has formed Lee 
Smith Co. to act as west coast repre- 
sentatives for several eastern manufac- 
turers. Smith’s company will be located 
at Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, and 
will be factory representative for Na- 
tional Aeronautical Corp., among others. 


Five events at the British National Air 
Races, July 29-Aug. 1, at Birmingham 
Airport near London, will be open to 
U. S. pilots. The events include two 
lightplane races and three high-speea 
handicap races—one open to all types, 
one open to piston engine aircraft, and 
one for jets. NAA’s Contest Division, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ing'on, has complete information. 


The Annual Spring Regatta of the 
Philadelphia Aviation Country Club at 
Wings Field, Ambler, Pa., drew 71 per- 
Sonal planes in nine classes. The cross- 
country efficiency race over a 271-mi. 
course resulted in the following average 
per ormances: Beech Bonanza, 153.6 
Mp’) average speed and 7.4 average gal- 
lon. per hour; Ryan Navion, 139.6 mph 
anc 10.1 gph; Bellanca Cruisair, 126.1 
mp and 8.6 gph; Cessna 120-140, 108.2 
mp and 5.3 gph; Ercoupe, 105.8 mph 
anc 5.1 gph; Cessna 170, 114.8 mph and 
69 xph; Piper Clipper, 109.8 mph and 
66 ph; Stinson, 115.5 mph and 9.1 gph; 
anc Beech 18, 174.8 mph and 414 gph. 


Te first National Air Fair, a two-day 
gro ‘d and air exposition of aircraft, 
will »9e held during the third annual 
con\ention of the Air Force Association 
in Chicago, July 1-4. Ben T. Franklin, 
dire: tor of the National Air Races, is 
dire'tor of the fair. 
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Aviation Sales 
and Service 


By Robert C. Blatt 





Too Old To Fly? Most operators have lots of good flight training 
prospects and potential plane buyers who always come up with the old 
time-worn argument that “I’d love to learn to fly and maybe buy a 
plane—but I’m too old!” One of the best answers to this argument can 
be found in the recent Portland-to-Portland Air Tour in which over 
50 planes took part, flying from Oregon to Maine and return. None 
of the group was professional pilots and the average age was around 45. 

This trip was the seventh for the group which have flown their planes 
on trips from Mexico to Canada, and back; from the Tropic of Cancer 
to the Arctic Circle; from the lowest to the highest spots in the U.S.; 
in the best and the worst weather on record; 18,500 miles to date or 
a total of 1,600,000 pilot and passenger miles—all with no more than 
a cracked propeller. 

This is the kind of ammunition operators can use to advantage 
against the “too old” argument. 


Ground ‘Buzz-Happy’ Pilots: Jf operator groups all over the 
country would adopt a similar state-wide program to that recently 
put into effect by the 75 members of the Washington State Aviation 
Association, we believe that the potential “buzz-boys” will be stopped 
before they get into the air. 

Under this plan the association members will deny further use of 
aircraft to all violators of safety regulations—the “grounding” period 
covering as much as 12 months. All association operators are notified 
of the identity of each grounded pilot. Each operator displays posters 
warning pilots to obey air safety rules or be grounded and face further 
action. Some of the operators are requiring pilots to read and sign a 
list of air safety regulations to be obeyed on each flight. 


Monthly Bulletin Pays Off: A free monthly bulletin mailed all 
private flyer-owners in the area of Parks’ Palwaukee airport at Wheel- 
ing, Ill, brings in good business, according to Bert Harsh, general 
manager Of Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc. 

Many repair and refinishing jobs have come in which would normally 
go way outside its geographical market. The bulletin, called “Prop 
Wash,” features a snappy sales message carefully interspersed with bits 
of airport gossip and news of the personalities on the airport. The revefse 
side of the bulletin features a map of the airport, showing the various 
service locations and facilities on the field. The color of “Prop Wash” 
is changed monthly and the mailing list is kept up-to-date. 


Private Business Increase: George Galipeau, vice president of Van 
Dusen Aircraft Supplies, reports some interesting and encouraging 
figures on their business. April was the best month the Company’s 
Minneapolis and Teterboro divisions have ever had, and a preliminary 
tape on May business looks even better. 

George points out that the most heartening part of this trend has 
been the fact that private-owner sales have been the reason for the 
increase—especially for such items as props, radios and other private- 
owner items. 


Fairchild Parts Sold: Fairchild has recently sold its entire inven- 
tory of spare parts for F-24s, PT-19s, PT-23s and PT-26s to the Arkwin 
Corp., Strother Field, Winfield, Kan. 

Also included in the sale were tools, jigs, fixtures and drawings used 
in the parts manufacture. Arkwin will take over the parts business 
formerly handled by the Personal Plane Division of Fairchild. 


New Sales Item: Aeronca Aircraft recently announced a new 
sales item for their distributors and dealers in the form of a collapsible 
automobile stretcher made of aircraft tubing, retailing for around $33. 

The stretcher can be set up in 60 seconds and weighs only 13 pounds. 
Logical buyers are doctors, police highway patrols, Red Cross units, 
industrial plants and other users of emergency equipment. 

If this product sells successfully, Aeronca may develop other non- 
aviation items to augment plane sales for their dealers and distributors. 
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Expert Phone Technique 
Result of Rigid Training 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


The story was told recently of the 
airline sales official who, anxious to see 
what kind of a telephone sales job his 
competition was doing, made a “check” 
call to American Airlines. The AA 
girl’s performance was so good that, 
before he realized it, the official had al- 
lowed her to make a reservation for 
him. Later he called back and quietly 
canceled it. 

A number of airlines have held 
American up as something of a model 
to show their employes how air trans- 
portation should be sold over the tele- 
phone. It will be remembered that 
Capital Airlines at its recent Virginia 
Beach sales meeting made a long-dis- 
tance check call to AA in Washington 
and had all its sales and operations 
managers listen to the conversation on 
a public address system. Other com- 
panies have made similar calls from 
meetings. The AA technique has in 
most cases left little to be desired. As 
a matter of interest, 11,395,039 domestic 
phone calls were made to AA last year. 

There’s a lot behind the development 
of this technique. It didn’t just “hap- 
pen.” And any discussion of it in- 
volves a discussion of overall training, 
of which telephone sales is a part. 


Trial and Error. Back in 1941, AA 
was doing all its training, both sales and 
operations, in a centralized school in 
New York. But the company soon 
learned that this left much to be de- 
sired. A trainee, brought to New York 
for the four to six weeks’ course, didn’t 
know until the final day to what city 
he would be assigned and whether he 
would be in sales or operations. This 
led to dissatisfaction among the new 
employes. The training was pretty gen- 
eral, and in addition the centralized 
school was an expensive operation. 

Tt was then decided that sales would 
try out regional schools while oper- 
ations would stick to the centralized 
set-up. Regional sales instructors were 
appointed, and they held regular schools 
and also assisted in training at indi- 
vidual stations. This, however, also re- 
sulted in trainees often not knowing 
where they would be assigned, and it 
remained a costly operation. 

It was following this that AA decided 
to organize its training so that managers 
could hire locally and train locally, and 
this is the situation as it exists today. 
Incidentally, other departments of the 
company are following the same system. 
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When the switch was made, however, 
AA found that it was going to be neces- 
sary to teach the teachers how to teach, 
and this led to preparation of an in- 
structors’ manual. This and all other 
training material come from the general 
offices in New York. Under Rod King, 
director of reservations and_ ticket 
offices, is a supervisor of reservations 
and ticket offices-training and informa- 
tion. He together with the supervisor 
of reservations procedures and the su- 
pervisor of ticket office procedures fur- 
nish the material. Whenever any new 
procedures, quick reference material or 
other sales tools are sent out, training 
material is always attached. 

AA has tried to leave nothing to 


chance. Its slogan is: “If the learner 
hasn’t learned, the teacher hasn't 
taught.” Another basic principle is to 


tell employes, new and old, the “why” 
of everything—to make them feel that 
they’re part of the team. 

Chain of Responsibility. The train- 
ing at each station is under a “chief,” 
who in most cases is the new agent’s 
immediate boss. Under the chief is a 
“lead,” who will be a senior agent of 
considerable experience., The “lead” 
is responsible to the chief and conducts 
the training as specified by the chief. 

In the case of a new telephone agent, 
she first has a lengthy session with the 
chief, who questions her on background, 
interests, nickname, etc., and who makes 
certain that she knows the privileges to 
which she is entitled. Sometimes a 
paper is posted on the bulletin board, 
informing other employes of the new 
agent’s arrival, interests, etc. The chief 
makes certain that she becomes ac- 
quainted with everyone. 

Next comes basic classroom training, 
which is the same whether the new em- 
ploye is to be on the telephone, behind 
the counter, or elsewhere. This in- 
cludes such items as company history, 
equipment and routes operated, city 
codes, etc. Following this, the new tele- 
phone agent will get into telephone 
training, and will become familiar with 
working conditions. 

Agent's Initiative. The step-by-step 
training methods represent something 
that AA naturally prefers to keep to it- 
self, for competitive reasons. But it 
can be said that agents are taught to 
control the conversation, because by 
doing so AA believes that they can be 
of more help to passengers, especially 
inexperienced ones. Early in the con- 
versation they get the caller’s name, and 


use it. They are taught to anticipate 
the caller’s next question, and answer ‘t 
before it’s asked. They try to make 
the call a complete package. And every 
call is ended with: “Thank you for 
calling American.” 

Within a few days, a new agent is 
sitting alongside a seasoned agent, and 
listening in on her calls. Within five 
days after that she’s taking calls her- 
self, with someone else listening in. At 
first, she handles only simple inquiries, 
and AA figures that she won't be a 
polished call-handler for at least six 
months. 

Even after she’s taking calls, training 
doesn’t stop. The “lead” monitors her, 
as does the chief. If, for example, she 
“flips the key”—puts the caller on 
“hold”—while she frantically thumbs 
through Official Airline Guide for some- 
thing, she goes back for re-training on 
that particular subject. As far as AA 
is concerned, key-flipping is definitely 
out. Monitoring is a continuous process. 
In some of the larger stations, the chief 
has a switchboard through which he 
can listen in on any position. Some- 
times there is a loudspeaker in a sepa- 
rate office, so that several people can 
listen to the conversation at the same 
time. 

In order to make call-handling as 
smooth as possible, AA has put em- 
phasis on improving working conditions 
and giving agents the proper tools to do 
the job. If you ask for Washington- 
Chicago space, for example, the agent 
has a page that shows all schedules, 
which are most desirable, next best, and 
last, time involved, fares, taxes, con- 
nections, ete. AA says that another of 
its slogans is “American is your travel 
headquarters,” and for this reason the 
agent has information available on com- 
petitive airlines if AA can’t meet your 
needs 

In phone-answering, the company is 
looking for quality and quantity. It 
wants agents to handle a_ reasonably 
large number of calls, but it also wants 
those calls to be of high quality. 

A new agent will achieve quantity 
before quality, because the chances are 
she’ll be missing some things and won't 
be giving the thorough treatment that 
comes with experience. A little latter, 
she may go overboard on quality. ‘The 
trick is to strike a balance. To do this, 
the company has set up standards at 
each station on the number of calls an 
agent should handle on an eight-hour 
shift. The standards will vary, because 
the average call will be longer a 4 
station handling a lot of long-haul tr-ffic 
than it will be at one where most bisi- 
ness is short-haul. 

Speedy Response Required. AA, in- 
cidentally, has another rule. It requ res 
that 80% of phone calls shall be an- 
swered within 15 seconds (20 seccnds 
when you go through a switchbosrd) 
and the remainder within 25 seconds. 
In other words, 15 seconds after you 
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finish dialing you are, 80% of the time, 
supposed to be talking to reservations. 
This is watched through a system of 
check calls, and the goal has just about 
been met. 

Of course, agents are subject to the 
usual check calls by sales managers and 
other officials. Persons from the New 
York general offices always make such 
calls when they’re on the road. An 
interesting point is that if they have an 
unsatisfactory experience, they will gen- 
erally (unless they know the local 
manager well) wait until they return to 
New York, report it to the regional 
manager of reservations and _ ticket 
offices, who notifies the station, where 
the chief passes it on to the “lead.” 
Following this chain-of-command re- 
sults in an agent’s immediate boss point- 
ing out her mistakes. 

The furnishing of instructors’ and 
agents’ training material, monitoring de- 
vices, quick-reference charts, etc. is 
admittedly a costly proposition. But 
for an operation that involved over 11 
million calls last year, AA believes that 
it's money well spent, and that it’s 
an investment that will pay off in more 
passengers. 


Overseas Coach Fares 
Undergo Further Study 


There will be no international air 
coach or tourist fares this year, the 
International Air Transport Association 
traffic conferences having decided at 
their recent meeting in Nice that the 
subject required further study. 

A special IATA committee was named 
to report at the November meeting on 
the possibility of creating several levels 
of fares to apply to different types of 
aircraft. The decision to take no definite 
action on tourist fares at the Nice meet- 
ing was believed to have been made 
necessary by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s recent statement that it does 
not favor such fares at this time. 

L 


— 


re traffic conferences decided that 
recuced trans-Atlantic round-trip fares 
wi’! again be in effect next winter at 
about the same level as last winter, 
bu with tickets good for 60 days in- 
ste d of 30 days. 

was decided to make no radical 
al! rations to passenger and cargo rates 
th: »ughout the world for the time being, 
alt ough rates will be reduced on some 
Mi dle East sectors, and various types 
of promotional fares will be used to 
bu'd up traffic in off-peak periods. 
Mc e efficient management is counted 
up 1 to compensate for rising costs. 
msiderable reductions in rates for 
bu). shipments across the Atlantic will 
Soo become applicable, and boards 
ha’ been created to survey rate levels 
for <>ecific commodities, the conferences 
ha\ ng recognized the necessity for more 
flex bility in the cargo rate structure 
of <re airlines. 


~ 
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New Services 


Western Air Lines plans to start non- 
stop service between Los Angeles and 
Portland with Convair equipment on 
June 16. This will be the longest non- 
stop Convair schedule in the country, 
929 miles, and will compete with United 
Air Lines’ non-stops between same points 
with DC-6 equipment. WAL expects to 
carry up to a maximum of 35 passengers, 
according to weather 

Southern Airways, delayed from begin- 
ning its feeder service June 1, was to 
open its Atlanta-Memphis segment on 
June 10, and Atlanta-Jacksonville on 
June 25. Company purchased three 21- 
passenger DC-3's from Continental Air 
Lines. 

Trans-Pacific Airlines was to start 
scheduled air service to all islands in 
Hawaii June 6, with 16 flights daily. 
The new Hawaiian carrier has a five- 
year certificate for passengers and prop- 
erty only. 





Traffic Briefs 


American Overseas Airlines is accept- 
ing flight reservations from tourists to 
U. S. zone of Germany without requir- 
ing customary proof of advance hotel 
reservations. It is now necessary only 
to file a statement that the traveler will 
spend at least $4.50 a day during his 
stay in Germany .. . American Airlines, 
which has asked extension of family fare 
plan to Mar. 30, 1950, states that 36,000 
families (more than 76,000 individuals) 
have flown under the plan in the past 
eight months. 

Trans-Atlantic passengers. desiring 
space beyond London on British Euro- 
pean Airways can now confirm such 
space immediately through BOAC, Pan 
American, American Overseas and 
Trans-Canada ... During the summer. 
Pan American Airways will be operat- 
ing 34 passenger roundtrips weekly 
across the Atlantic plus two cargo 
roundtrips BOAC has increased 
New York-London from four to five 
round-trips weekly. 

LAMSA and Railway Express Agency 
have signed a contract, the only one be- 
tween REA and a Mexican airline. 
Formerly, shipments to Mexico through 
REA were via TACA from New Orleans 
to San Salvador and back to Mexico 
City. LAMSA will give 36-hr. delivery 
from the border to 25 Mexican cities and 
expects to handle about 100,000 lbs. of 
express and cargo monthly through the 
El Paso gateway. 

TWA has opened a sales and traffic 
office at Basra, Iraq, with A. B. Krueger, 
formerly in TWA’s industrial relations 
department in Paris, as district manager. 

Mid-Continent Airlines will ask CAB 
permission to reduce fares Aug. 1 be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis as 
much as 20% on a commuter, or multi- 
ride, basis. Tickets would be sold in 
books of two or more coupons which 
could be used individually or by groups. 
Each coupon would be good for 30 days. 
A four-coupon book, for example, would 
bring one-way fare down to $12.50 per 
passenger against present $14.15, tax ex- 
cluded. 
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Mr. O'Malley 
of Omaha 





I saw his name on the ticket and 
smiled. “You've flown with us before, 
haven't you, Mr. O'Malley?” 

“I sure have,” he replied, giving me 
his hat and coat. “As a matter of 
fact, I've flown over 200,000 miles 
on United.” 

“Well, we're certainly glad to see 
you again,” I said. “It’s like meeting 
an old friend.” 

We stewardesses are really pretty 
busy these days, keeping track of all 
of United’s Hundred-Thousand 
Milers. Gosh, there are about 550 
of them now! 

And, believe it or not, some people 
have logged well over a million miles 
on United! Every day we see some 
“veteran” passengers—and, inci 
dentally, lots of new ones who are dis 
covering for themselves why United 
is such a popular way to travel. 


Amnary Mainbinory 


P.S. Next trip you plan, call United. 
We can take you almost anywhere you 
want to go! M. M. 
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Now Ready 


The 19th Revised 
Edition of 


AMERICAN 
AVIATION 
DIRECTORY 


This standard source of correct 
names, titles, addresses and prod- 
ucts is an essential time-saver for 
busy aviation men. 


Nearly 40% of the text of the last 
edition has been revised to show 
all changes in the aviation world. 
Every listing has had a last- 
minute check with the organiza- 
tion or individual concerned. 


Price $5.00 
per Copy 
DISCOUNTS 


on Quantity Orders 


Order your copy now for prompt 
mailing 





American Aviation Directory 
1025 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. | 


Please send ...... copies of the new 19th | 
revised edition (Spring-Summer 1949) to 


City-Zone-State 


() Payment Herewith C) Bill Later 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 








Sales Promotion 


ATE LAST MONTH we went on a special Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ 

flight to Cuba and Jamaica. The trip had one purpose—sales promotion, 
specifically promotion of the C&S all-expense air cruises. In a very smart 
move, C&S got together personnel directors and recreational directors of 
several large corporations and took them on the quick three-day trip to 
show them what their employes could get in the way of a vacation if they 
took a C&S air cruise. On board were officials from the Chicago Teachers 
Union, Sorority of Professional and Business Women, Illinois Bell Telephone, 
Nurses Professional Registry, Ford Motor Co., U. S. Rubber, Chrysler Girls 
Club, RCA Shell Oil Co., Hughes Tool Co., and others. 

Tom Miller, C&S general traffic and sales manager, estimated that these 
officials had under them at least 150,000 employes—potential C&S business. 
The C&S guests got the full treatment, including a stay at the new and 
beautiful Tower Isle Hotel in Jamaica. They were impressed and Hughes 
Tool, for example, has already asked C&S to come to the plant and show 
films and distribute literature. It was a trip that should pay off. Incidentally, 
it was one of the best-handled special flights we have ever experienced, with 
credit to Miller; John Shad, C&S director of station sales; Capts. Jack McKee 
and Ted Johnson, Hostesses Jane Kommer and Dorothy Moon; Pierre Villere, 
public relations representative, and Eli Jaffe, photographer. 

We in this country may have the family plan, coach fares, group rates, 
etc., but Aer Lingus, the Irish airline, has come up with still a new wrinkle 
to encourage people to take early morning flights. In order to relieve 
pressure on its midday and evening summer services, Aer Lingus gives any 
passenger who leaves Dublin for London on a flight before 8 a.m. a flight 
credit voucher of $2. Passengers from Dublin to Liverpool or Manchester 
receive a $1.50 voucher. The “early bird” vouchers may later be used as 
part payment for tickets or any of the company’s routes except Paris and 
Amsterdam. 


Passenger Service 


K. “BOBBY” KOOKA, traffic manager of Air-India and Air-India In- 

* ternational, has done it again. In 1947, he authored a booklet entitled 
“Better Acquainted,” which was placed on all Air-India airplanes to ac- 
quaint foreigners with Indian customs. It was written in a very humorous 
and entertaining style and was read with interest by a number of U. S. air- 
line passenger service directors. Bobby has now written a similar booklet 
for use on Air-India International, entitled “Foolishly Yours.” We recom- 
mend it to passenger service directors. Bobby’s method of presentation and 
humor are refreshing. 

J. A. Reid, Jr., Pan American Airways’ assistant district sales manager 
at San Francisco, points out that the airlines can learn some good things 
about passenger relations from some of the railroads. Recently, Southern 
Pacific morning commuter trains were badly delayed getting into San 
Francisco. On the same afternoon, SP had a printed card on every seat of 
its commuter trains, explaining how late the trains had been and the exact 
cause of the delay. “As far as the card is concerned, there is little that the 
airlines could do to duplicate a service of this nature,” Reid says. “But -he 
lesson is there . . . Be frank with your passengers. Let them know what 
gives. Sometimes a logical explanation obviates a lengthy apology.” 

American Airlines is now including in flight packets a 44-page boo let 
entitled “Welcome Aboard,” containing information on in-flight service, 
non-technical discussion of aerodynamics, weather, etc., and a glossary 2 
air transport terms . . . American Overseas Airlines reports that its “over- 
seas flight certificates,” given to passengers who travel to and from Europe, 
are proving very popular. Incidentally, the form a passenger fills out to 
get a certificate contains a place where he can list names of friends who 
may be interested in AOA service. AOA says the sales leads so obtained are 
of a selective nature and are followed up immediately. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Revenues & Expenses for Jan.-March 









American 
Braniff 
Capital 
Caribbean 
cas 


Colonial 
Continental 
Delta 
Eastern 
Eawaiian 


Inland 
MCA 
National 
Northeast 
Borthwest 


Twa 
United 
Western 
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$ 42,323 -257,157 
2,365,853 21,623 -366,876 
3,m8,n2 63,945 -353, 480 
209,251 149,802 2,043 8,108 
,817,279 1,304,598 16,145 eeee ~78, 419 
843 , 869 556,964 5,386 770 410,156 539,612 -105, 899 
1,104,147 700 ,489 6,156 13,968 605,718 74 101 -245,671 
4,062,392 3,445,687 53.250 889 1,695,843 | 2,042,892 323,658 
19,230, 17,231,015 320,204 39,496 8,416,937 | 7,757,268 3,056, 363 
870,932 753,239 18,572 1,820 322,310 490,183 8,438 
5, 364,302 2,676 1,000 195,680 2,550 42,150 
1,654,635 1,217,202 10,464 5,909 m4 977,842 -7,421 
3,796,916 3,248,256 73,018 1,532 1,645,386 | 1,434,183 717,387 
1,027,717 648.753 8,363 14,579 1,805 3,485 567,451 652,061 -191,795 
4,436,422 3.375.376 674,952 122,017 214,191 1,133 5,87 2,518,299 | 3,311,540 “1,391,417 
12,642,155 10,129,124; 1,434,362] 360,770 | &59,179 136,570 45,942 7,143,166 | 8,150,386 -2,65,397 
16,626,145 13,314,637/ 1,547,292] 492,162 | 951,588 154,732 80,711 9,020,528 | 10,786,8n -3,183,2% 
1,885, 948 1,325,550 458,408 20,371 24,860 10,715 14,152 961,231 | 1,119,038 -19%, 321 
99.952,267 80,754,080] 11,191,136] 2,094,885 [5,985,378 | 1,117,017 345,479 48,836,365 | 55,936,926 —4, 821 ,023 
BOTE: Under [ab filing p peedures, the/airlines file a cumulative —— y financial] report for J ry-March in place of a arate 
statenpot for the spat of March, Traffic ddta, however, are reported separately for each scotty 
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o 
iS r > 
FS ~ Ss < 
oe ~ oy wo 
pines bk 
American 7.737 5,967,000 9,194,000 | 64.90 
Aner. O'Seag 6,791 13,899,000 | 22,899,000 | 60.70 
Braniff 1,049 2,008,000 5,982,000 | 33.57 
cas 1,869 2,092,000 6,056,000 | 34.5% - 
Colonial 1,337 1,052,000 2,807,000 | 37.48 3.28 
Eastern 1,101 1,142,000 3,212,000 | 35.55 43.37 
National 4,68 1,469,000 2,748,000 | 53.46 1,196 sees FS eee 190, 747 454,959) 41.98 66,118 46.176 [100.00 
ae 213 5,329,000 11,903,000 | 44.77 160,740 16,508 5.173} 405,758] 1,191,935 2,026,102] 58.83 506 ,686 503,987 [100.00 
Panagra 8,854 | 10,826,000 | 16,455,000 | 65.79 30,705 18,680] 130,063} 65,437) 1,429,864 | 2,477,267] 57.72 505,680} 496,609 | 99.33 
“idee toad, @7.000 | sameee | to.00.000 | 00] seam] vesh.on.a4 7.90) 7.00.0 | wenn 52.62 | 2,648,790] 2,677,897 | 97.62 
Atlantic | 11,202 | 25,323,000 35.421,000 | 71.49) 216,116°/ 99,958) 774,205 14,127] 3,911,890 | 6,055,219] 64.60 | 1,162,941] 1,189,468 95-32 
Pacific 227 17,948 ,000 30,130,000 | 59.57 451,310 73,190] S4b,77m . .. «| 2,797,697 4,717,754] 59.30 | 1,331,689] 1,327,485 98.85 
Alaska 578 2,658,000 6,086,000 | 43.67 33,178 + ee «| 206,169 eee 597 ,876 1,167,122] 1.23 206,157 204,797 | 99.10 
20,077,000 +415,000 | 61.94) 212,221°] 106,499] 558,667... .| 3,142,565 | 4,662,959] 67.68 985,560} 953,136 | 99.98 
noes mY 711 008 65. 000 48.81 60,595 eeee 11,566 ...- $61,4 1,034,216] 56.22 228 ,000 228,000 100.00 
TOTALS 132,721 | 164,522,000 | 284,279,000 | 57.87] 1,551,086 452,158/%,461,719) 781,220) 24,788,023 | 43,477,051] 57.01 | 8,838,198 8,758,882 | 97.96 
* In etgticn to whe miles the following internatibnal parce} post toy miles were listed: 
rican Oversea 37.006: C &B %: Kolonial 13d Atlantic] 25,740; Twa 42,082 








bruary 
































~ nal 
oo 
e/g sey oe 
es oe # 
$ 16,933 | $ au [8 .... $ 152,357 $ 31,530 
ose 12,340 78,325 908 , 453 429, 537 
97,813 4,322 3,219 oes 100, 566 4,798 
4Ub9 Se 6,828 3,556 123,532 47,985 
ts e* 3,218 354 68, 573 -39.996 
° °° 5,365 1,170 3,015 ~3, 261 
al 127, 52% 104,064 - ee CIE occas 1,905 4,661 $8,123 16, 346 
Nort. est 881 ,000 301,695 21,318 3,462 110,417 6,652 see $28,230 ~59,979 
Pane a 1,651,361 979,070 66,472 107,696 | . ° 0,557 2,491 689,749 456,772 
Pans erican 
le a amer{ 5,850,207 | 3,345,026 151,240 721,494 ese 105,753 3,562 2 3,222, 573 363, 462 
At) atte 3,310,293 | 1,383,732 202,175 259,329 eo 35.768 51 879 1, 1,538,698 291,896 
Pe fie 2,705,723 1,271,726 79,221 177,157 21,793 cece 2, 543,073 1,972,118 1,170,955 162,649 
As 393,455 115,708 eee 47,903 ee 633 co's . 170,617 196,192 24, Oe 
a 2,592,801 1,296,059 212,028 260 , 307 eeee 45,570 67,599 2,686, Sie 1,399,897 | 1,487,087 ~29%,143 
Unite 301, 990 261,418 cess 3.52 | . 2 5,249 5,400 269,361 190,088 119,273 32,229 
Teta 20,101,816 | 10,334,960 | 6,395,992 868,556 | 1,776,305 | 146,083 278,949 213,917 | 19,496,406 | 9,094,070 | 10,402,336 605,410 
1) Includes! additional mail pay for Jpmuary, 1949/ per CaB Shop Cause Ordpr B-2710. 
2) Represents company's bstimate of apount which should be reteived in abcordance BPD teres of fhe Civil Aerodautics Act stien permanent rates are 
established. Eetimth exceeds perpanent rates|under revied by $1,304) 859, 
3) Eatimate| exceeds tempbrary rates ih effect by pS76,036. 
4) Eetimate| exceeds brary rates ib effect by 187.386. 
5) Betimate] exceeds pen eed rates ib effect by $141. 0%. 
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* * oo * 
Classified Aduertising N 
H ELP WANT E D Fee —— y pg eavertinins » =e we | — Som: “Help Ly ry ee Wantes ” - 
ae “Aircra anted or For Sale,” and all other classifications a line, minimum charge 
Central Airlines, a. a $4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light, body face 40 per line; 
j irli x numbers a two lines ‘erms, cas. th order. orms close ays preceding pub- 
Certificated Feeder Air In €, —— date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. Address all correspondence 
is now making preparation to Classified Advertising Depertment, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 
. . : venue, NW ashingto: 
to activate its system in the | | . 
Southwest. WANTED TO BUY HELP WANTED : 
Applications are being . ace 
EXTRA MONEY—Airline employees ; = 
taken on the following jobs: AIRCRAFT MATERIAL WANTED making substantial sums in their spare 7 
* ° All AN Hardware, electrical items & compo- time as subscription representatives for L 
(Do not call. Submit picture nents such as nuis, bolts, bearings, fittings, AMERICAN AVIATION. A few good terri- 7 
; rma- valves, circuit breakers, switches, lights, relays, tories still available on exclusive basis. Write . 
of self and complete info a pulleys, spark plugs, gas caps, etc. FOR SALE for details. Circulation Manager, AMERICAN : 
tion in writing.) —Largest stock of aircraft parts and compo- | | AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W 
PILOTS—WITH ATR —_—-= tags fae aay 100% anpeetion, courtesy Washington 5, D. C. 
iscounts to brokers. Immediate delivery. — AIR 
SUPT. OF MAINTENANCE—Must COLLINS ENGINEERING CO. ? 4 
be familiar with air-frame and 9054 Washington Blvd. Culver City, Calif. NEED A PILOT? A JOB? t 
engines of Bonanza and Navion. : D 
Must be able to take complete a HELP WANTED Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- ; 
charge of shop. | struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help t 
Ss | Employment by scheduled feeder line for organize a new airline? We can help you : 
MECHANICS—Must be licensed | Station personnel. Accredited schooling or | find the job you need, or the man you need D 
and have experience with Bon- | airline experience necessary. Write particu- | 1 jccistration fee. PILOTS EMPLOYMENT r 
anzas and Navions. Must be | 5 to Box 664, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 porte Box 152, Whippany, N. J. “s I 
familiar with Cessna 195. ermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Se re? oe mppe d . = 








* TRAFFIC MANAGER—Experi- Pe 
SUCENEAMUNS—2test hove ehdine FOR SALE : 
4 BEECHCRAFT D-18-C(T) - CAR 04b - 


experience. 


AUDITORS AND BOOKKEEPERS 1 BEECHCRAFT D-18-S - CAR 03 Aap 
—Must ibe completely familiar Fes 
with CAB saaseninen methods 4 CONTINENTAL RSA ENGINES “we 
and regulations. Overhauled, Pickled and Boxed Pee 
Write Mr. Keith Kahle, Central 1 PRATT & WHITNEY R-985 - 14-B Pee 

Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 929, Okla- Drilled for Hydramatics 

homa City, Oklahoma. Aircraft and Engines low time since major overhauled—Polished—Waxed Int 

In near new condition. Licensed spring 1950. Engine and Instrument Over- int 

haul Shops—Signal Generators. ARC-l’s, MN-26-K’s. Marker Beacons, Link 

Trainer, Beech spares. Int 

















| @ Aircraft approved 4500 hrs. between overhaul In 

@ Engines approved 700 hrs. between overhaul me 

@ Propellers approved—1400 hrs. between overhaul a 

This éxcellent equipment permitted over 3 million passenger mile accident oe 

new and used free air carrier operation and the highest schedule completion (99.6%) of _ 


ANY certificated airline in the world—Contact .. . 


DC-3 and DC-4 Joseph L. Dyer M. D. Holman Ate 


parts, equipment FLORIDA AIRWAYS, INC., Box 591, Orlando, Fla. air 











—s - a 








and accessories _FOoR ~ ALE! 2 


at below cost! 








For DC-3, DC-4, and P. & W. 


R-1830 and P. & W. R-2000 parts, 
accessories and components, ad | 4a » ood each 
S — 


contact: 


| 
DC4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


plus 2% sales tax 


Surplus Sales Representative, 
Stores Dept., United Air | 
Lines Maintenance Base, | 
Bayshore Highway, South 

San Francisco, Calif. Tele- 

phone JUno 8-2424. 





Items are available for your in- © Equipped with P. & W. R-2000-13 (25D13G) Engines. 


spection at the above address. e Recently removed from scheduled passenger service. 
Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to - 


be as represented. @ Standard airline interior. 


“AS IS” MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA Long 
Address all inquiries to: Lose 


NITED AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. ma 
ie Att: Director of Surplus Sales x. 
43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. mat 


(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) 
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Air Transportation 
ACCIDENTS Date Page AIRLINES - U.S. (General) (Cont. ) Date Page Se er ne pe Date Page 
“Tir Charter, Dc-3. Soastte. 5715 8S moO. passenger load down . “tt , . —_ 
AA. DC-6. Gallup, N. 1/1 26 Nonsked bus. better than ever . . 12/15 1 CAB awds. addl. mail pay ... 1/15 9,15 
LAX Airways coapter, tax’ 2/15 30 Nonskeds get larger policy voice. a/15 48 Clarksburg, W.Va. svc. 5/15 51 
3/15, p. 3 Nonsked safety record . . &/l 33 Goeth eve. Gn0O . 0 2 2s 2 12/1 30 
PAA Connie collides with Cessna . 2/15 29 O'Connell: mail subsidies. . . 8/15 13 1/15, p. 80; 3/1, p. ll; 
Slick, C-86-E. Columbus, 12/15 33 Offer 5% discount on mili. tvl. 2/1 32 S/l, p. &2 
UAL. DC-6, Bryce Canyon, U. / 26 Offis. see higher tfc. vol., '§9. 1/1 il Communication emplys. get raise AT 15 
$1 surcharge on tkts....... 2/15 11 Co-pilots granted raise 4/15 15 
3/1, p. 13; 3/15, p. & DC-3 modification program . 1/15 13 
AIRLINE STATISTICS Oppose buying thru distributors a/l 21 5/l, p. 16, 29 
Vo ev.-Exp.. Aug., ‘38. 12/1 6 Oxygen converters offer etvantagee Engnr. designs ‘knuckle buster’ 3/1 28 
Dom. Rev.-Exp.. July-Sept., 1/1 3 woP 5/15 31 Fined for providing free tvanaga. 1/1 17 
Dom. Rev.-Exp., Oct.-Dec., ‘88. 5/1 5 PAA, UAL, NWA common fares US- Ingalls named ‘Man of Yr' /15 17 
Dom. Rev.-Exp., Oct., "88. . 2/1 3 Hawaii. « im 5/15 5} Makes pay't on bank loans /15 5 
Dom. Rev.-Exp., Nov., ‘88 1 ko Pilot * peak until age - 2/1 12 Mgmt. mtg. reveals sales goal 3/15 17,82 
Dom. Rev.-Exp. for calendar 1948. 5/1 53 Pilots warned on sun glasses. 2/1 27 Offers, dirs. salaries, 1948. . 5/15 56 
Dom. Rev.-Exp., Jan ‘a9 . a/15 51 Profit-loss for dom. trunklines Recapitalization plan worked out 2/1 15 
Dom. Rev.-Exp.. Feb.. ‘89 . 5/15 5a (chart eas te 12/1 9 CHALLENGER AIRLI 
Dom. tfe. calendar yr 5 “EP os « 3/15 a7 8/15, 11 Certif. extended to Mar., ‘50 . 12/1 12 
Dom. tfc. 1st 8 mos. "48 & '&7 12/1 31 Purch. tax-free tkts., Canada,Mex. 5/1 51 Estab. flt. credit card plan. 5/15 51 
Oh. Wag es SE Ga es 1/15 aa 5/15, p. 4 Duff, pres., mng. dir. . . 4/1 26 
Dom. tfe.. Nov.. 88. 2/15 aa RFC eqpt. trust financing 2/15 13 Graham, vp.-treas. a/l 26 
Dom. tfe., Dee a8. 3/15 a5 5/15, p. 17 Linville, sec'y . . a/) 26 
Dom. tfc... Jan "BQ, ‘ 8/15 51 RFC study airl. finances. 1/15 10 $100,000 bank loans obtained. 3/15 1 
Peeder Bal. Sheet as of Dec. 31, "8 S/1 58 Rpt. on ‘coach type’ svc. . 1/15 0 Permitted to omit various stops V1 1 
Feeder Rev. - Exp. for calendar 1988 5/1 53 2/15, p. 80; 3/1, p. 12; Rpt. lst qtr., 19899 .....-. 5/15 51 
Feeder Rev.-Exp., Aug.. ‘48 12/1 36 8/1, p. 82; 5/1, p. 4; Vernal,U.,Casper,Wyo. svc. auth. 2/1 Bh) 
Feeder Rev.-Exp. July-Sept.. +38 1/1 3a 5/15, p. 50 CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LIWES (C&S) 
Peeder Rev.-Exp.. Oct.-Dec., ‘88. 5/1 54 Rpt. on lst qtr. deficit, "89. . 5/1 22 All-exp. cruises to Caribbean. 4/15 a7 
Feeder Rev.-Exp.. Oct., '&8 2/1 26 Rpt. of large cargo carriers, "58 5/15 18 Arthur, asst. to pres. 3/15 22 
Feeder Rev.-Exp.. Nov., ‘88 2/15 aa Rpt. on passers, mail, frt., ‘48. 3/15 46 Cooper, vp- epee Hambleton, 
Peeder Rev.-Exp. reo 5/15 55 Resume of ‘cut-raters' activities 2/15 &0 treas. . 5/15 28 
Peeder Rev.-Exp. a9 5/15 54 Resume of '48 financial rpts. a/) 15 Incr Houston- Car e s, “Venez, 
Feeder tfe., Sept., 12/1 35 Revenue comparison before & after sve. 2/1 33 
Feeder tfe., Oct 1/1 3 fare incr. .. : 1/15 12 Offers, dirs. sa aries, 1948. 8/15 52 
Feeder tfc., Nov., V1 4o Should hotel porters get tkt. Rpt. for yr., 1988 . . .- 3/15 19 
Feeder tfc., Dec 3/15 as commissions? 4/1 4Q COLONIAL AIRLINES 
Peeder tfc. calendar yr., ‘88 2/15 a7 Sorrell (ATA): "kB losses 1/15 9 Burlington, Vt. sve. incr. 5/1 51 
Feeder tfc., Jan., ‘89... 5/1 58 Status of US feeder operations. 2/15 15 CAB awds. addl. mail pay 1/15 9,15 
Feeder tfe., Feb., "89. -. §/15 55 Too much stress placed on speed 1/15 13 Dom. pass. rpt., ‘88. 2/15 4) 
Int'l Rev.-Exp. July- Sept. 1988 1/15 aa Tre. results for 1988 (table) 1/1 li Offers, dirs. salaries, 1948. 5/1 55 
1 Rev.-Exp., Aug.. "88... . 12/1 36 Trans-Atl. rndtrp. summer scheds. 4/15 46 $126 one-way fare to Bermuda. 2/15 4) 
1 Rev.-Exp.. Oct., *88. 2/1 36 5/1, p. 52 Phila.-Buffalo svc. mad a/l 82 
‘1 Rev.-Exp.. Nov.. ‘88. 3/1 &O Treasurers urge financial. coopera. 12/1 10 Rpt. for Feb., ‘89. . &/) ‘1 
t'l Rev.-Exp., Jan., ‘89. 5/15 55 Use fn. stations for repairs. a/l 33 Sets 19 yr. safety red. 5/1 13 
; Sept., ‘88 12/1 35 U.S. pilots best paid in World. 2/15 ? CONTINENTAL AIR LINES (CAL) 
Oct., "88 . 1/15 aa Views on jets for commercial use. 3/15 11 Coach svc. data... . ; 5/15 50 
Nov as 2/15 aa ’/l, Hostesses receive pay raise 12/1 12 
Dec., ‘38 3/15 as Liner charter flts. pay off . 12/1 30 
Jan., "89 4/15 51 Offors, dirs. salaries, 1948. 5/1 55 
‘l tfe. calendar yr. a8. 3/15 a7 AIRLINES - U.S. (Certificated Rndtrp. sales bonus to —- 12/1 32 
Pass. rev. of rail & air carriers 1/1 31 KUASKA errr? Uhl, vp. . 8/15 28 
Receive RFC loan ..... 2/1 15 Willing to “buy” Pioneer. 3/1 6 
ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS DELTA AIR LINES (DAL) 
Ready to start passer. svc. 1/15 13 Advt. campaign rings bell 1/1 31 
. proposed 2/1 18 3/15, p. 33; 48/1, p. 42 Applies for Atlanta-NY ext. 3/1 18 
Advt. campen. to ‘fill seats’ 12/1 32 AMERICAN AIRLINES (AA) DC-6's in sve. 12/15 40 
Airl.-Port Auth. controversy 12/ 28 Close Ardmore trng. center. 4/15 15 Landing, takeoff computer devel. 3/15 32 
1 p- 293 2/1, p. 30; Cargo stowage cable binder used 3/1 35 Offers., dirs. salaries, ‘4 a/l aa 
Pp. . Damon resigns . . : 2/1 il Start summer excursions May is. 3/1 37 
Airlines gain on railroads. 1/1 31 Damon sees profit for airs. 12/1 q EASTERN AIR LIWES (EAL) 
ATA vs. Pretght Forwarders. 3/1 16 Decentralizes operans. dept. . 5/1 33 Auth. to sv. Pitteburgh, Pe. . 5/15 22 
Air Travel -- 1919 Version. . 12/15 18 Eqpt. Interchange agmt., gantte. 12/1 12 Florida excursion fares offered 3/1 37 
Air tvl. prefd. on long trips V1 16 2/1, p. 3%; 3/15, p. Interline tkt. agmt., Greyhound 2/1 33 
Boredom is threat to airls. 2/1 15 ‘Family fare plan' <i m 12/15 4 Interchange agmt.., NAL. .... 3/15 is 
Cargo packaging a problem . 1/15 38 French buy C-54's 1/1 17 Miami-SPO-Oakland svc. sought . 3/15 83 
; + 35 Jacob, asst. to pres. 5/1 26 Offers., dirs. salaries, 1948 . 5/15 56 
Cisler advocates fewer airls. 1/1 15 Knight, safety dir. . . 3/15 21 Rpt. lst qtr., 1989 . 5/15 18 
tudies central trng. base 1/1 22 Loudspeakers for DC- é's . 2/1 29 Rickenbacker, Ithaca College ba. '/1 26 
pI of trans-Atl. Markt, asset. vp. . a 3/15 23 Tfc., sales functions divided 3/15 aa 
_t f or 5/15 50 Mexican trips offered. . 2/15 4} W. R. Grace selling stock . /i 15 
CAB extends ‘family fare! Plan. 1/15 13 McInnis, asst. safety dir. 3/15 31 EMPIRE AIR LINES 
3 8/15 Pp. Offers, dirs. salaries, 1988. 5/15 56 Certif. ext. being considered fi 18 
CAB investigates large Pia, 1/1 16 Rpt. for Jan., .* 3/15 ba Offers, dirs. salaries, 1988 5/15 56 
- p. 15; 5/1, p- 13, 47 Sets cargo red., Oct. 12/1 29 Overfly La@rande, Ore. ... . 15 15 
CAB inves. ne + Bros. connectns 1/15 15 Sisto plea rejected ane 12/1 26 Pasco-Richland,Wash. svc. auth. 2/1 * 
omb ne tkt. offes. to sv. Smith forecasts profitable ‘49. 1/15 11 FLORIDA AIRWAYS 
é ageee. = as ae 1 2 Smith resumes presdncy, de Mex. 2 22 *.° 2/15 5 
ate tkt. age controvers 12/15 1 St ine c¢ © operations . 6 7 . . 
a: . AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES Choa)” : Offers, dirs. salaries, 1988. 5/1 58 
still rated tops (wwP).. 5/1 17 Advertise tours to Germany. 12/1 32 Omit St. Augustine night svc. V1 18 
“are plan summary (Nov. 22). 12/1 32 AOA-PAA merger case . . 12/15 12 Rndtrp. commuter fare suspn. 12/15 16 
loss Nee %° $4 m. in 1988 8/15 11 1/1, p. 13; 3/1, p. 14; HAWAIIAN AIRLINES 
3/15, p. H Offers, dirs. salaries, ‘48 . a/l as 
Dor profit. Sees results. 12/1 ? Awded. mail pay for 1945. 12/15 16 HELICOPTER AIR SERVICE, . 
11 Cardman, asst. sec'y. a/l on CAB grants 6-yr. temp. certif. 12/15 14 
tfe. rt. lst qtr., ‘49 (EB) 5/1 50 4 fare to emplys. with 6 mos. INLAND AIR LINES 
om trunkline mail rates (summary) 1/15 o eer te : 12/15 18 CAB awds. add]. mail pay. 1/15 9,15 
iners. diluted by discounts. 1/15 12 Rpt. for year, 1988 . 1/15 11 3/15, p. &O 
Fee -r airline mail rates (summary) 2/15 a3 5/15, 18 ISLAND AIR FERRIES 
Fee ors may use single-eng. planes 5/15 15 Starr resigns . . °° 2/15 20 Purch. 2 DC-3 aircraft. . 5/1 2 
Fee cs ordered to start opere. 4 & Titeworth, secy- -treas. , 3/15 22 Rpts. loss for 1986-57-48 . 2/15 2 
- p. 17 Trans-Atl. mail pay granted . 5/1 2 LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS 
Pit. engnr. requirements. 12/15 31 5/15, p. 18 Start ‘copter express svc. 3/1 35 
é Pp. 27; 5/1, p. 15 BRANIPF AIRWAYS (BNF) MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES (MCA) 2 
Plt radio opers. fight replacement 2/1 13 Applies for S. Am. rte. ext. a/l . CAB suspends coach trf. . vi 12 
How 9 get the most out of ne Aske raise in mail pay. ‘ 1/15 15 Objects to C&S KC/N. Orieans ave. 2/1 oh 
- nsps. (SAE). . . 5/1 32 Coach svc. data . 8/15 51 Offers, dirs. salaries, 1988. . 5/1 55 
Int fares remain unchanged. 12/15 16 Courtesy tvl. plan instituted 3/15 aa Pasegr. gets $25,000 judgment a/l ‘ 
Jotr campaign on Baltimore . . 2/5 ‘1 s/i, 50 Proposes Parks Air Lines opera. 5/1 17 
Koon es: ‘Why Airlines Lose Money a/l 15 Pit. engnrs. for DC-6's - 5 31 Rpt. on ILS effectiven: 3/1 29 
lone > — atone granted. 12/1 29 Houston-Lima berth chgs. reduc. 4/15 a7 Rpt. for yr., 1988. 2/15 1 
Pe. JATO used at La Paz, Bolivia. 2/1 10 Rpt. let qtr., 1949 5/15 1 
Long -erm "eshte provide sound ba- Lima-La Paz, Bolivia svc. inaug. 2/1 3 Standardize DC-3's. Vi 25 
8 el en ak acne hn | 11 Lima-Rio nonstop svc. appvd. 2/1 3 MONARCH AIR LINES 
ose 5th Freedom rts. at Gander . V1 12 3/1, p. 18; Trt p. 17 Estab. flit. credit card plan. 5/15 51 
loss s reach new high in ‘88. . 12/1 ? Myers resigns . 12/15 2a Omit Gallup, N. Mex. sve. 2/1 5 
Nail cay adjustments impv. outlook 1/5 9 Offers, dirs. salaries, 1948. . A 55 Rpt. for Peb., ‘89... . ae) 1 
conical defect’ rpte. grove Promote sales technique via phone 8/15 &6 MUNZ AIR SERVICE 
Se «ty factor (wDP)... _ 1/15 23 Seintilla ignition for DC-6's . 3/15 32 CAB threatens to withdraw certif. 2/1 hy 
Mtg. energees. becomes routine. 12/1 12 Tfe., sales mtg., Dallas (WwP). 5/1 16 
Nati wide air taxi plan... . 3/1 38 US-Rio fares undercut PAA... 3/1 1 
US-Rio svc. inaug. Mar. 8 3/15 5 
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.) Date Page AIRLINES - U.S. (Certificated)(Cont.) Date Page 
AIRLINES - U.S. (Certificated)(Cont.) Date Page RLIWES - U.S. (Certificated) (Cont ) Page ESTERS AIR LIES (wal) 
5 PAN AMERICAN-ORACE AIRWAYS (PANAGRA) Burnham, Pogue elected dir: 8/15 ‘ 
Budwig resigns. . 2/1 1 Abandon Salinas, Ecuador sve. . 3/1 18 CAB awds, addl. mail pay. 1/15 2,25 
CAB favors dismemberment. . 12/1 10 DC-6's on BA-Santiago rte. 5/1 34 3/15, p. 80 
12/15, p- 153 1/1, p. 1%; de Groot, pres, Inter-Am. Safety Clerical workers get raise. 8/15 5 
1/15, ' 1g? § 7: Po 155 Couneii . - 3) 22 Convairs on coastal rte. a/i a2 
ie P Pp. 18; Reduced sleeper fare Miami-BA . 1/15 ‘1 ‘No meal’ svc. controversy. . . 1/1 a » 
AS, p. 22 3/1, p. 37 2/1, p. 153 2/15, p. 5, 81; ™ 
CAB remds. Havana-NY nonstop. 12/15 15 U.S.-S. Am. fares reduced . 3/15 ua 5/15, p. 50 ‘ 
CAB remds. mail rate incr. 12/15 17 Offers, dirs. salaries, 1948. 5/1 é P 
1/1, p- 15; 1/15, Pp» 9 Rpt. for qtr. ended Sept. 30. 2/1 S 
Coach svc. data. . . ° 5/15 51 PARKS AIR LINES Shop streamlining effective . . 2/15 3 P 
ays. interchg. _—- » PAA, RPC denies loan . 12/1 10 Stock brokers buy Coulter stock 4/15 ‘ : 
Panagre 8/15 22 3/1, p. 6 Twin Cities-Denver nonstop sve. 4/1 a2 
Interchange ast, “car. 12/1 11 PIEDMONT AIRLINES WIOGINS AIRWAYS 
Interchange aga EAL. 3/15 1s Ct. dec: Piedmont-State Airl. Pixed base opera. break even. 2/15 a2 
Maint. — A ab rai »- VWs i} dispute . er ore 8/15 13 
Offers., dirs, Soleries, "1988 . ty a. 
O'Neal hearings Feb. 1. » 2 12 Lease DC-3's from UAL... .. 3/1 2 WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
Pilot strike. es + 12/15 13 Omit Southern Pines, S.C. svc. 7/1 1 Cooperative agmt., Weather Bu. 1 8 ms 
an. P- ii 2/15, “p. 93 PIONEER AIR LINES tare ne ‘Night flying’ made possible 1/35 } ns 
P. Congpes. Bailey, ee rates VHF stations . - 3 ’ 
Propose interchange agmt, CAP. 12/1 11 oe aan 8/15 28 ov aoe Geeseeke preseatl rv, " 
5/15, p. 22 Coach =. data 5/15 50 
Raises fares... .. +--+ 12/15 16 Offers, dirs. salaries, 1948. 5/15 56 
Rpt. for yr., 1988... . +++ 15 13 Omit Las Cruces, N.Mex. svc. 1/15 15 _— 
3/15, p. 19 Rot for yr., 19 3/15 19 “re 
Rpt. profit Feb., Mar., '§9 . a/l ‘ ptd. operating without subsidy 5/15 18 
» Pe ROBINSON AIRLINES 
Test single disc. brakes on DC-% a 37 lst of week ‘family fare plan‘ 2/15 a) AIRLINES S. (Non-Certif., Intra- 
Wholesale eqpt. a 1 Name exec. comm., bd. of dirs. V1 22 State, etc.) 
W. R. — buys stock. 3/15 ¥ VHF installed in DC~3'8 . - Ws 30 Air America, Inc. 
S/l, 15 Wright, bd. of dir ° 2/1 22 Kindred, exec. vp a 
NORTHEAST ATALINES (NEA) SOUTHERN ATENATS Suspends operations 2/1 - 
CAB appvs. RFC loan PPh. a/) bd Eve, vp. tfc. & sales. . &/1 26 Atlantic Air Lines A 
Heard, asst. to pre 2/1 22 Seeks funds for eqpt. pureh. 5/15 22 Fights Ray on stair-door patent 2/1 1 
Higher mail rate in “ertect: 12/15 16 Start svc. May 3/1 15 California Central Airlines he 
1/15, DP. SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS (SWA) Cutrate LA-SPO svc. planned 1/15 . 
McMenimen, bd. = a “+ 2/15 20 Interline reservations ogat V1 37 Plying Tiger Line Ae 
O'Brien, exec. - 4x5 28 Offers, dirs. salaries, a6. 5/1 56 CAB rate floor aided revenue 1 
Offers, dirs. A -amy i9a8. ) 5/1 55 Propose fare similar to cos. 2/1 32 Rpt. on U.S. air frt. opere 3/15 he 
1/3 fare cut on unreserved seats 2/15 4o Rptd. operating without oubeidy 5/15 18 Modern Air Transport, Inc. 
3/15, ° Rpt. for yr. as. 3/15 19 CAB wins enfemt. case 1 4 
Rpt. for Feb., ‘49. . sf) "1 TRANS-PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. Nat Browne Flying Service 
Start Convair ave, Apr. 24. 5/1 35 5-yr. a granted . V1 15 Ordered to resume flying /1 8 he: 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES (NWA) 3/15, Seaboard & Western Airlines 1 
All-expense tours to Hawaii . AY 37 TRANS-TEKAS AIRWAYS (TTA) Ask ct. rulings on CAB decisions 1/15 hei 
Applies for RFC loan. . . A 5 CAB remd's dismemberment. a/15 12 New commodity rates, US-Europe , ' 
Asks US-Honolulu fare incr. 3/1 37 5/1, Slick Airways Als 
Assist in Chinese evacuation. . 12/1 13 Danilow, asst. to pres. 3/15 22 Abolishes divisional setup. 12/15 c ‘ 
Cargo-pass. rpt. Seattle-Alaska 3/1 35 TRANS WORLD AIRLINE (TWA) Rpt. on 1948 cargo volume . 3/1 é A 
CAB actions on mail pay . 1/1 15 Atlantic schedule increased . 3/1 37 sengneze resigns. i/is 
1/15, p. 93 s/15. P p. 40 CAB proposes addl. mail pay . 1/1 15 S.S.W., Inc. 
Coach service data 12/15 12 1/15, 15 . Sues major airlines 8/15 
1/1, p. 323 315, p. 4; Coach svc. data. ....... Wis aC Transocean Air Lines Ale 
/1,. p. 42; 5/1, p. 4,35; 2/15, p. 80; 3/1, p. 11,12; Assist in Shanghai evacuation 1/1 18 
5/15, p. 51 B/1, p. 52; 5/1, p. & ’ Caracas-Rome svc. 12/1 32 
Conveyor belt loading device. . 5/1 15 Cocke, int'l sales. . ° 5/1 26 History of activities PE, 5/1 8 
Cooperate with UAL on Orient svc. 2/15 a1 Connies on U.S.-India rte. &/l 42 Mechanics get pay boost 12/15 py . 
heating sys. trng. mockup. 3/15 32 Ct. to decide mail pay case 12/15 15 Purch. Oakland Eng. Sve 2/15 
Hawaiian frt. fwdr. apptd. 3/1 35 5/1, p. Rhodes, bd. of dirs. 2/1 tne 
Martin reworking 2-0-2 wings. 2/i 12 Damon, dir. of Goodyr. 3/15 22 Viking Airlines 
Modify DC-4%'s for coach svc. 3/1 16 Damon elected pres. _ /i ll CAB enforcement proceeding. 1/15 At 
5/1, DC-3 excursion trf. pn. 12/1 32 Transport military personnel. 12/1 
Offers, dirs. salaries, 1948. 5/1 55 Dietrich, bd. of dirs. 5/15 28 p 
Operates Pac. radio-tel. sys. 12/1 23 Design cargo belt buckle. 12/1 29 
Reid resigns. . . . . 1/15 20 Emplys profit by reduced rates. 12/15 14 rs 
Rndtrp. excursion trfs. suspn. 3/15 80 File stock offering with SEC. 2/15 13 
60-day visits to Japan wees. 3/1 37 Interchange agmt., Delta. 1/15 15 WEW SERVICES 
Stratocrsr. deliveries. 12/15 33 Madrid exemption extended . 3/1 18 sy Bh A 12/18 , 
5/1, Merge Dom., Int'l operations, Ke 4/1 33 Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 12/15 & Ba 
Tests new 12/1 22 Move sales offc. to NY. 5/15 50 Chicago *) Southern Air Lines 12/15 8 
PAN AMERICAN PRTRWAYS, (PAA) Offers, dirs. salaries, 1948. . 5/1 56 1s 1 
Advocates trans-Atl. tourist Pierson lauds ‘revitalized’ CAB 12/1 10 Co lontal hirlines 12/15 4 
fare. . . - 5/15 50 Purch. Connies from Magnes Tool 12/1 13 A, p. 32 - 
All-expense tours to Bermuda. . 5/15 51 Rpt. for Dec., 1948 . 2/1 15 minee Ate Lanes . 12/15 40 
Amusement eqpt. Miami-Cuba. . . /15 39 Rpt. for yr., 1988... .. . 3/15 19 Seotese Ate faces | |. i. 1/1 > 
Asks higher mail rate, L.A. Div. 12/15 16 Rpt. on int'l all-cargo svc, ‘4B 2/15 39 2/15, p. 81; 3/1, p. 37 
Asks -Honolulu fare incr. fy 37 Smith, 20 yr. svc. pin. . 3/15 ko Helicopter Air Service, Inc 2/15 + 
Assist in Chinese evacuation. 12/1 3 Story of Werner's art workshop. 12/15 ko National Airlines 3/) 
Asst. in transptg. immigrants . 3/15 * Zurich, Geneva svc. auth. 1/1 18 Northwest Airlines. 12/1 2 
Boeing Stratocruiser. .. . e /15 11,41 UNITED AIR LINES (UAL) 12/15, p. 40 
3/15, p. 12; 4/1, p. 17s Asks US-Honolulu fare incr. V1 37 Pan American Atrvege. —o 12/1 
5/1, - 4, 52 Ask we-Honolulu berth reduc. 3/15 a 12/15, p. 80, S81; 2/15, p. 41 
Caribbean excursion agmt., Barkes, vp.-finance . 5/1 26 Transocean Air. sane. : 12/1 2 “ 
EAL, NAL . sees 21 3 Cargo interchange agmt, TCA 2/15 41 Trans World Airline 1/1 2 
Coach sve. hurts nonskeds . 1/15 3 Chi. mail-cargo stops lengthened 1/15 15 Gaited Air Lines. 3/} . 
Defense of DC-& (editor ai). 1/15 29 Cooperate with WCA on Chi. 
DeMass designs brake tester . a/l 33 transpn. Ne de aa 2/15 &) 
Discount for school children. 3/1 37 Exemptn. for “mili. cargo fits. 3/1 18 
Eng. analyzers on papinnaned Prt. rate reduc. Calif-eastcoast 2/1 33 
Stratocrsrs. 2/1 27 Pund set up to cover shtgs. .. 3/15 aa = 
Ground crews get pay eo! 1/15 13 Incr. US-Honolulu bag. allowance 5/15 51 CARGO 
Incr. US-Honolulu bag. allowance 5/15 51 Keeton, suggestion awd. contest 3/1 25 Tir Frt. Case decision. 1 . 
Interline agmt, Hawaiian. . 5/15 51 Mot considering transc. coach Cargo.bvriefs. AS 39 
Interline resvations om. SwA. A, zz ee ee Las 2/15 6 “5° _" 
Leases WAL hangar, LAX Airp. . Offer military cargo lift... 12/1 29 0-fold inc 166 3/15 2 B 
Miami overhaul base (WDP) . 3/15 26 Offers, directors salaries, 1988 4/15 52 CAA piecttin fotog tn wb Riad ; 12/1 } 
Monrovia, ae tes ave. suspn. Ae = Passgr. poll on Hawaiian svc. 12/15 ko 12/15, p. 17 
NY-London Stratocrer. svc. basterenne eliminate credit t ¢ 
NY-Marseilles svc. June 1 5/15 3 = lp 1/15 13 — plan apie after sapien - ae : 
WY-San Juan fare cut. . Rpt. on ‘family fare’ plan: 3/2 ; deal cargo plane rqmts. (APA) 12/1 ) 
NY-San Juan coach svc. 12/1 30 Rpt. on '88' on-time perf. 3/1 29 Taeal cargo 51 of oie cargo . Vf § 
2/15, » § Rpt. on trfs. and tours . 5/1 51 Air Dispatch, Inc 
No addi. fare on Stratocrsrs. 8/15 a7 5/15, 51 Piles initial trf. with CAB 15 
5/15, 1 Rpte. joss lst qtr., ‘49. . . 5/15 18 Air Express Int'l & Surface 
Offers, dirs, salaries, 1948. AT 56 SPO overhaul base economies . 12/1 25 Preight Corp. 
Radio flt. opers. get raise . /15 15 5/15, p. 3 Josberger, regnl. vp. 2/15 
Reorganize L. Am. operations. 5/1 35 Stock dividend declared . 3/15 19 Railway Exprese Agency : 
Rpt. for year, Ie eeeee 2/1 33 Strive to bal. east-west ‘cargo Head retires; Hammell succeeds 5/15 26 
Roop resigns . a/l flew .. 1/15 40 
Sve. mockup trng., SFO b 12/15 ed 3/1, p. 35 
Sightseeing flte., Miami. . . 1/15 41 Urges frt pkg consolidation . 12/1 29 Br 
60-day visits to Japan appvd. 3/1 37 URABA, MEDELLIN & CENTRAL AIRWAYS, 
'Sleeperette' svc. NY-BA V1 32 R 
Story on ‘cargo corps’ (Saunders) 2/1 31 CAD seoks suspension of certif. 2/1 15 TARIPPS 
Suspend Tapachula, Mex. svc. . fi Bh] WEST COAST AIRLINES JO day filing reed. on all trfe. 3/1 18 : 
Trans-Ati. mail pay granted . 5/1 22 Chehalis-Centralia,Wash. svc. 1/15 15 
5/15, p. 18 Interline fare exchanges. . . 2 7 
Trans-Pac. mail pay cut . . v3 so Offers, dirs. salaries, 1948. /% ‘ Ca 
U.S.-S. Am. fares reduced hid 
Wine, cocktails on L. Am. rtes. vhs a T™ 
Ce 
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Manufacturing 
MANUFACTURING - U.S. (General) Date Page MANUFACTURERS - U.S. (By Name)(Cont.) Date Page MANUPACTURERS ~ U.S. (By Wame)(Cont.) Date Page 
ATA rpt. on plane produc. *% S essna rera 3. ngersoli-Rand co. — 
omparison of of sales & Seouange Model 170 2nd in eaten. 1948. . 1/15 53 Electric impact tool devel. : 1/15 chy 
‘a7 ° 5/1 22 New Model 170 unveiled... . 2/1 35 International Instruments, Inc. 
Engnr. shtg. “major proble: ° 12/1 3 Circo Products Co. Midget meter developed ° 1/1 26 
Mfrs. who rec'd AP contracts. . 12/15 a7 Automatic degreasers devel. 1/15 ct Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Ine. 
Mili. contr. outlook brighter, '50 - J. W. Corp. Engine turning unit devel. /i 31 
Non-avia. products pay dividends. 1/1 3 Mfg. load-set weblock . 5/1 57 Motor driven alternator — i ‘15 &) 
Pers. airc. shpmts., exports, ‘88 3/1 3 Collins Radio Co Kaman Aircraft Corp. 
Pers. planes exported, Nov. ° 1/15 83 Delivers 400 VHF sets to airis. 1/1 27 CAA certifies K-190 ‘copter 5/15 a 
Pers. planes exported, Jan., Fed. 4/1 5 3/1, + 27 Plans for 1989 announced ° 3/15 1g 
tess. planes exported, Mar... . 5/1 5 The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. Kellett Aircraft Corp. 
P Plane shpmts ist Pe "a9 «45/15 a8 Silicone connections series . . 1/15 oh Merge with Piasecki 3/1 >} 
Production —— (J.J ee 1/15 18 Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Gore. Walter Kidde & Co. 

i, Pp. P. Ti AF cancels XT-32 contr. : 2/15 17 Dry chemical fire killer ... 12/1 a7 
3/1, op. 2: 2722: p. 21; B-36 bomber . . 3/1 17, Emergency fire trucks to Venez. 12/1 28 
&/1, op. 22; i> Pp. 25; 3/15, p. 20; 8/1, p. 23; Kingston Mfg. Co. 

5/1, p. 253 5/15, P. 25 8/15, p. 28, 25; Tru-011-Gage developed ><, Of 38 
Prototype airc. group rm . a/l 11 5/1, p. 2%; 5/15, p. 2% Kolleman Instrument Div. (Square D) 
Rpt. on jet transp. A. 3/15 11 Compls. work on PSY flying boat 5/1 25 New altimeter developed 2/1 2g 

A, p. 13 Deicer appvd. for Liner. . . 1/1 26 2/15, p. 

"Vv" loan advocated for afrs 12/1 34 Eqpt. Corp. changes name. 8/15 25 Servo motor developed &/15 ‘1 
Johnson resigns .. . &/) 27 Lear, Inc. 
Personnel changes announced . a/l 27 Boyer, Belshe, Hall, bd. of dirs.4& 15 ‘1 
MANUPACTURERS - U.S. (By Name) RFC loan to start Eqpt. Corp. 12/1 10 New submerged pump series a/i 4) 
Bell Afrera orp. 2/1, .- 19 Purch. bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 3 15 31 
Bld. B-36 jet power packs . Vil 21 Simplified prop reversing we- 3/15 33 VHF navigation unit devel 12/15 35 
Bld. jet *pods' for B-36. S/l 23 xC-99 flt. tests. ... 2/15 17 Link Aviation, Inc. 
87D1 ‘copter (pic.)... 8/15 12 3/1. p. 21; 4/1, p. 23° de Florez, devel. jet trnr. 2/15 31 
Plan to buy 2 mfg. firms. &/1 23 Curtiss-Wright Corp. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
X-1 research plane. ‘ 1/1 17 CW-32 cargo project rpt. 3/1 3 Connie take-off wet. increased. 5/1 14 
5/1, Pp. Deny discontinuing bide. planes 12/1 3 Pighter with variable sweep-wing 3/15 1 
Advance Electric and Relay Co. Dickering for Ghost jet af¢. Navy Names Connies POW-l's . 2/15 17 
Hermetically sealed relays. 12/1 27 rights .. /15 17 Rpt. for yr., 1988 ee 3/15 19 
Aerojet Mfg. Corp. Executive ment. reorganization. 2/15 19 Rpt. on F-98 “development (3.3.H.) 1/1 19 
Rude, exec. vp. . » * 3/1 22 5 5/15. p. 29 Marcus Transformer Co., In 
Aeronautical Services, Inc. Overhaul 100 C-k6's. |. 2/15 30 Territorial reps. apptd. ° 8/15 4) 
Move Washington offes. a/l a4 Dayton Aircraft Products, Inc. 5/l, p. 36 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp Booklet: ‘What is P-Static’' V1 &) Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Aeronca Sedan sell for $4,395 2/1 35 Denison Engineering Co. AP confirms XB-51 bomber a/is 25 
1989 models announced 8/15 a9 Multipress units developed. 3/15 34 Gouger resigns 12/1 17 
RFC loan approved . 5/1 a8 W. C. Dillon & Co. Ins. cos. involved in 2-0-2 suit 5/1 17 
Aerol Co.. Ine. Pamphlet: Dillon dynamometer V1 4) PTV-N-2 Gorgon IV ettettens 
Multi-purpose hand truck. 2/15 3 Doman Helicopter Corp. missile . 12/15 21 
Aero Tool Co. Nickerson, vp. 3/1 22 Rework 2-0-2 wings — 2 2/1 1 
Micrometer stop unit devel. 1/15 38 T-passer. Pelican ‘copter (pic.) 5/1 11 Schildhauer, Miller resign 8/15 29 
Airborne Accessories Corp. Douglas Aircraft Corp. Mechanics Engineering Co., Inc. 
Trim Trol actuator devel. a/l 3 Addl. DC-6 orders rec'd. 5/15 25 Work-holding units developed 5/1 38 
Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. C-124 replace AF C-54's .. 5/1 . Melooz Manufacturing Co. 
Receives RFC loan . Wis 19 C-124A transport story (Hunter) 4/1 30 Hand truck unit devel. 12/1 7 
Airquipment Co. DC-3, Dc-% modification prog. ‘1 12 Mid-States Equipment Corp. 
mith, pres; Newburn, vp. 2/15 31 2/i, p. 9: 5/1, p. 18, 25 Automatic arc stabilizer ... V1 31 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. DC-6A Liftmaster cargo transp 5/1 14 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Nylon carpeting for planes. 2/1 28 5/15, p. 25 Stall proof M-H automatic pilot 1/15 29 
Alvin Products, Inc. Designing new Navy sich &/l 23 Monocoupe Aircraft & Engine a 
b-Metal cold solder . . , 4/15 ‘1 Gruve, —_ treas. 2/1 17 1989 models announced 8/15 ag 
The American Machine Works, Inc Hunt resi ° 12/1 16 Motor Generator Corp. 
Hand 'Trak-Truk' developed. a/l chy Navy D-555 ~y Skyrocket _(pteture) 2/15 18 Power unit & tractor devel 12/1 27 
Ansul Chemical Co. Reworking DC-& nose gear. 2/1 25 Moynahan Bronze Co. 
Dry chemical fire truck 12/15 35 Stock ‘bonus’ dividend. 3/15 19 Continuous hinge developed 1/1 28 
Atlas Aircraft Co. Strangeman, treas., dir. ... 12/1 17 Warren McArthur Co. 
tart H-10 pers. plane produc. As 42 Sue Canadair for breach of contr. 4/15 1 RFC forecloses 2/1 15 
Atiec Service Corp. Transp. airc. exhibit prepared. 5/15 25 McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
udspeakers for AA DC-6's. 2/1 29 Drake Industries, Ltd. Bld. Wavy fighter mock-up . 2/1 19 
Av Manufacturing Corp. Non-recoil hammer devel. 2/15 3a North American Aviation 
ees elected vp. “— 12/15 24 Edo Corporation Canada to bid. P-86's for RCAF. 2/1 19 
Aviation Developments, Inc. Float contracts finished. 5/1 49 5/15, p. 25 
xpansion-type rivet devel. 6/1 38 Electric Auto-Lite Co. JATO units added to B-45 a) 13 
Baldwin Locomotive Works Rpt. net earnings for 1948. 8/15 s) Kindelberger, Atwood sign 5 yr. 
niversal load cell devel. 12/15 35 Electro Products Laboratories contre. e« a/15 29 
Beaver Tractor Co., Inc. Spark plug adapter devel. 5/1 38 Northrop Aircraft Co. 
tility tractor devel 1/1 25 Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Echols, chmn. of bd. 1/15 18 
Beech Aircraft Corp. Axial air gap motor. . . 12/1 27 Prye claims royalties on ‘Pioneer’ 2/ 1 11 
tonanza Yrd in sales, ‘38 . 1/15 a3 Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp Tooling for F-59 production e 2/1 19 

mpire Air Lines suit dropped /y 15 Canadian mfg. of C-8> watenew. 2/1 19 X-§ research plane . VA 19 

jom sell Beech Bonanzas. 8/15 49 C-119 troop carrier . 2/1 13 5/1, p. 25 

roduction line, Wichita 4/15, p. 25; 5/15, p. 25. The Oilgear Co. 

(picture) : aie a a 12/15 47 C-120 Pack-Plane (KS) . . . 5/15 52 Propeller bushing press = V1 31 

t. for 3rd qtr. "8. 2/15 13 Controversy over Ward's retat. 5/15 25 Pacific Airmotive Corp. 

afford on European trip. 3/15 22 Track-type landing gear to AF 1 23 Hydraulic components test stand 5/15 38 
win-Quad accident cause. 2/1 12 Wins AF T-31 trnr. contr. a/i 23 Portable electric checker 3/15 3 

Be\‘anca Aircraft Corp. 8/15, p. 25 Parker Appliance Co. 
rulsemaster', 4-place plane 5/1 4 Fischer & Porter Co. Cone-check walves devel. . . 2/1 28 
Ben ‘ix Aviation Corp. Magna-sight flow gage . 5/15 38 Level-control valve devel. . 1/15 bh 
vy orders 12 GCA unites. ae 1/15 31 Flight Research Engineering Corp. Park Chemical Co. 

aster mold casting developed. 5/15 35 G-warning indicator devel. : 15 34 Plastics polish developed 5/1 38 

t. on hydraulic eqpt. div. . V1 30 General Electric Co. Photocon Research Products 

t. lst qtr. current fiscal yr. 3/15 19 CAA orders surveillance radar . 1/15 30 Pressure indicator devel. . . &/) 38 

aled dynamotor devel. 1/15 34 Plt. recorder mechanism (picture) 2/15 26 Piasecki Helicopter Corp. 

T 3. G. Corporation J-&7 assembly plant opens V/15 21 Details on Navy's XHJP-1 .. 3/15 13 

ark plug cleaner devel. &/l 34 J-%7 engs. in B-36 'pods' 3/15 21 Miller, exec. vp. . os 5/1 27 

E Manufacturing Co. Silicone insulating resin 5/15 39 Piper Aircraft Corp. 
iick detachable connector. 5/15 39 Vibration meter devel. 2/1 28 Addl. prenl. for Clipper posmes. 5/1 89 
Be-ing Airplane Co. S/1, p. 36 Buys Stinson Div. from 12/15 a7 
cancels B-5% contr. . . 8/15 25 General Tire & Rubber Co. ‘lL, p. 
1, p. 253 5/15, p. 25 Adm. Noble, tech. asset. 1/15 18 Duster unit appvd. for PA-11 5/1 a7 
cancels XB-55 contr. .. 5/15 25 G. M. Giannini and Co. Esenwein, vp.. gen. mar 8/15 ag 
convert B-50's to reconnais- Estab. plant. Springfield, N.J. 2/1 19 Family Cruiser priced at %, 000 1/15 a3 

sance . ° V1 21 Goodyear Aircraft Corp. New models announced v1 38 

7 stratojet bomber . . 12/1 15,34 Navy orders ZPN blimp . 2/1 18 4/15, P. 

‘5, p. 25; 5/1, p. 25° Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Rpt. for yr., 1988 — . 2/15 13 
po airl-mili. cargo certif. 1/15 25 Electronic slide rule 12/1 27 Pneu-trol Devices, Inc. 

seive addl. B-29 spare pts. Greene, Tweed & Co. Velocity limiting valve devel. 5/15 38 
orders. . . “ys gr nian 2/1 19 Palmetto ring packings. 8/15 ‘1 Pratt & Whitney Div. (UAC) 

beontr. Stratocrsr. fuselage G-V Controls, Inc. Bid. Avon Nene engine 1 25 

assemblies, Ryan. ...... 4/15 25 Geer, president. . . 3/15 31 Devel. Wasp Major to 5,500 hp 3/15 ai 

Stratocruiser. ie 2/1 6 Mfg. electrical equipmen nt 3/15 31 Producers and Distributors, Inc 
‘15, p. 12; 8/15 34 Hamilton Standard Propellers “(uac) ower saw and file attachment 5/15 38 
fal flt. in B-50 a3 J.H.). 12/1 15 Design elevator & work stand. . 12/1 21 Republic Aviation Corp 
Br ley Laboratories, Inc. Pays tribute to suppliers &/) % F-88E Thunder jet more powerful 5/15 25 
gh voltage rectifier. . . 5/15 38 Hartman Electrical Mfg. Co. XP-91 ready for test fits ° V1 21 
Bu anan Electrical Products Corp. Generator control relay devel. 5/1 38 3/15, p. 21 
hetallic conduit bushings . . 5/15 39 Heath Engineering Co. Roylyn, Inc. 
Caron Electric Development Co. Contour cutter developed. 5/15 38 Lightweight tube union : 3/15 3 
lo terminal connectors s/l Bhd Hoover Electric Co. Ryan Aeronautical Corp. 

teation-proof connector . 5/1 38 Cockpit actuator devel. . 2/15 3 Navion price increased . . §/15 s 

Ca Manufacturing Co Electrical actuator devel. V1 31 ‘89 Navion impymts. announced . 3/1 38 
enoid-operated valves. . a/15 ‘1 Hydro-Aire, Inc 5/i, p. 88 

The Carpenter Mfg. Corp Electrical eae valve devel. 2/15 ch} Rpt. on Navion output 12/15 aT 
all Valve’ developed. V1 31 Ideal Clamp Mfg. Co Saval, Inc. 

Cee Bee Chemical Co. -erip nese “clamp devel. W/1 28 Puel shut-off walve devel. . . 1/1 28 

« aluminum brightener 12/15 35 Industrial Electronics & George Scherr Co. 

former Catalog on ‘small tools’ pub. 12/15 % 
Ground power unit sntveduses. §/15 39 
Power supply unit devel. iets 35 
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c zer Aircra ‘owmotor Corp. nghouse Electric Corp. aces: 
Stunt flyers like midget Mustang 2/1 35 Battery powered pallet truck . 2/1 28 Brushless generator devel. 1/15 4 
Seymour Smith & Son, Inc. Towmotor lift truck devel. . . V1 31 Cargo hoist developed 2/1 8 
Snap-lock plier-wrench devel. 1/15 Bh] United Helicopters, Inc. E. B. Wiggins 011 Tool: Co. 
Specialties, Ine. Distbtrs. named for Hiller 360 2/1 17 Detachable fitting devel. 3/15 38 
Impulse generator developed . 3/1 31 Hiller 360 sold for crop dusting 2/15 ko Franklin C. Wolfe Co. 
Sperry Corp. S/l, p. & Sealing washer unit devel. 2/1 8 
Doe resigns as pres * 3/15 22 Universal Engraving & Colorplate Co. Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Morgan, pres; Vickers, vp... 3/15 22 Pant-O-Seriber blade checker . 12/1 3 Cyclone 9HE engine 5/15 
The Stalwart Rubber Co. U. S. Motors, Inc. McCarthy, bd. of dirs. 5/15 ) 
Silicone rubber parts devel. . 5/1 38 Three-phase motors devel. 12/15 35 Rpt. on 1989 eng. projects . V1 
Stinson Division (CV) Ward Leonard Electric Co. Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Voyager tops sales for 1948 1/15 53 Aircraft power relays devel. . a/l 3 Electric ‘lift king’ truck 3/15 2 
Sully Engineering, Ltd. Welsbach Corp. Tri-motor pump developed 5/15 
Crown Torch heating unit . . 3/15 34 Acquires Bartow lighting sys. 5/1 15 Worksaver forklifts devel 12/1 
Government 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES - U.S. (Federal) GOVERNMENT AGENCIES - U.S. (Federal) 2 . 
BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS Date Page (Cont. ) Date Page (Cont.) Date Page 
appropriations e Cont. 
Defense Department approps. 12/15 21 OTHER ) OTHER (Cont.) 
1/15, p. 17; 4/15, p. 25; Defense Department (General) 
5/1, p. 25 . Forrestal: power to hire prenl. 12/15 21 Post Office Department 
PO appropriations ... . . 2/1 16 Forrestal resigns; Johnson Addl. star rtes. to be estab. 5/1 
succeeds .. Rear ge se a/l 23 5/15, 
Hinshaw: new resvs. needed 5/15 25 Cisler advises on air mail. . 1/1 l 
LEGISLATION - U.S. (Federal) Johnson's ist press conf &/15 28 Mail postage changes announced. 12/15 1€ 
~ Aviation bills In hopper <> ff 16 National Defense (J.J.H.) 12/1 15 New int'l postage rates, May 1 5/1 4 
Howson, asst. to Sen. Johnson . 2/1 16 12/15, p. 21; 1/1, p. 19: Opposed to NY ‘copter mail sve. 4/1 4 
Prototype legis. appears dead . 4/1 ll As p. 17: 2/1, p. 19; Subsidy-mail pay separation 8/15 + 
2/15. p. 18: 3/1, p. 20; 
3/15, p. 20; 4/1, p. 23: Radio Technical Commission for 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES - U.S. (Federal) 4/15, p. 2%; 5/1, p. 24; Aeronautics 
Civil Aeronautics Administration , 5/15, p. 28 Demons. progress in flt. aids 12/15 
Criticize CAB on accident rpts 1 15 7 No more political censorship? 1/15 17 
Geisse. cross wind gear prog. 115 35 Security double-talk (J.J.H.) 8/15 25 Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Hensley dir. of Avia. Safety 9/15 32 ‘Statement of Contract Cost Makes loans to small operators 1/15 . 
Marriott retn. to LAX 3/1 6 Principles’ . . 1/1 33 
Nonsked Flying Advis. Comn. mtg. &/15 48 Defense Department (Air Porce) U.S. Weather Bureau 
offe. of Avia. Devel. created Sit 88 Abandon civilian trng. prog 5/1 a8 Use knots instead of miles. 1/15 
Orders check of DC-6's 1/1 25 Aircraft procurement oe 12/15 a7 
Penalty letter modified . 8/15 a9 2/1, p. 19; 3/15, p..21: Veterans Administration 
Personnel changes in Airp Div 1/15 35 4/15, p. 25; 5/1, P. 25; 6.1. - 2/15 ko 
Rough. asst. adm . 1/15 21 5/15. p. 2 
Somers, mbr. of ANDB - 5/1 aT AMC asks small firms for bids 2/l 19 War Assets Administration 
Student pilot certifs. decrease 5/15 & Announce cutbacks; favors Extended to June V1 6 
Tfc. controllers to Berlin 1/1 25 beabeve . , , 2/1 19 
Villamor. consultant to Rentzel 3/1 23 15. p. 17 15. 25: 
Year-end rpt sommes 1/15 14 24° p. 25; Pye Pp. Pos ‘ 
‘Civil Aeronautics Board Annual rpt. release (J.J.H. y 2/1 1 TON SALES 5/ ko 
Appearance of ex- emplys before Serlin ot 11 12/15 1 AVIATION SALES & SERVICE 1 
bd. cee 1/5 (17 1/1, p. 25; 1/15, p. 18: lets 
CAR: oxygen rants. a . 5/15 31 2/15, p. li: 5/15, p. 24 
Crozier resigns . : . . 8/15 9 B-36 bomber 3/1 21 
Delegate auth. to staff mbrs. Wl 18 3/15. p. 20: “ah p. “23; 
Economic policy statement. 1949 3/15 13 8/15, p. 2%, 25: 5/1. p. 28 
Enfemt. proceedings tightened 1/15 15 B-17 crash-landing tests . 12/1 24 
ER 42. 85: nonsked safety rules = 3/3 21 B-50 round-the-world nonstop flt. 3/15 21 
ER 52: fn. airc. repair stns 4/1 33 Casualty notification policy ehg. 1/15 18 
ER 292.1: large irregs. . ° 11 16 Eng. procurement 2/15 17 
3/1. p. 15: 5/1. p. 13,47 ; 3/15, 1 
ER: . eng. — rat. : 12/15 3 Pairchild wins T.31 trnr. contr. 2/1 19 
2/1 p. 15 1 23 
ER: Sener cargo stops 12/1 29 Guided missiles ‘ 12/15 21 
Garret rpt: Berlin air lift 2/15 11 2/ 17: 3/15, p. 14; 
Jones urges more RFC aid 15 13 5/15, 25 
Malone resigns; Orisard replaces 12/1 17 Harris, dir. maint., Gany. 1/1 21 
Personnel changes announced . Lae | ? MATS rpt. on merger “qW. JH. ) 1/1 19 
Ryan. O'Connell] reapptd. 1/15 14 MATS take civil airc. in emerg 1/15 13 
2/1, p. 22 Plan 290 transps. in 1950. 3/15 >} 
Slebos, chf. Analysis Div 415 9 Produc. planning prog. inaug 5/1 25 
Verner apptd. examiner ° 3/15 23 -group AF : : 12/15 21 
CAB - Cases 2/1. p. 18; 2/15, p. 17; 
Air Freight Case (D. 910 et al) 5/15 14 3/1, p. 20 
Air Preight Forwarder Case Spend plane allotment on jets 2/1 19 
(D. 681 et al) . 121 29 The bombing feud (J.J.H.) 2/15 18 
12/15. p. 1 What makes air power? (J.J. H. ). 3/1 20 
AA-Delta Interchange Aqmt Who's Who at the Pentagon (J.J.H.)4/1 22 
(D. 3609) : ° 1721 12 Will Symington speak up? (J.8.J.) 2/1 18 
2/1. p. 3%: 3 15. P i 
ae 3 Atl. — Case tb. 1666) 5/1 22 
5/15, p. 1 
CAP-NAL Interchange Case (D. 3291)12/1 11 Defense Department (Navy) 
NAL Dismemberment Case (D. 3500) 12/1 11 Air arm gets blow from oe. 
12/15. p. 15: 1/1, p. : a.3- H. % ; Pee _— 2/1 18 
/ : : P- 
vas, 4 ie; cA. . 18; Airc. procurement... &/15 25 
iis, 5. 22 5/1, p. 253 3/15. P. 25 m an 23 
PAA-AOA Merger Cave (D. 3509 et a1)12/15 12 eae con anatate top eit: 
An ‘. = Me 1} purposes. . « 2s 
, ) Produc lanni ro inaug 
vad 5. ms nat? case “%b. 1706) 5/1 22 Sullivan: AP- np °6 (3.9.H.) 12715 23 
a wenpequttnentet Route — ——- — —a fA 23 
os Goss (D. 1102) 2/1 oh) = 
A Ite, Interchange Case Hoover Commission 
(D. 2385) . 1/15 15 Post Office Department. ... . 3/1 6 
National Advisory Committee for 
OTHER Da og NACA 12/1 17 
te Page Dr. Compton joins ose 
Kir Coordinating Committee <sas. Seivasobenes see performance. . 1/1 23 
Cary. executive secy. 1/1 21 
Air Navigation and Development ‘Board National Mediation Board 
Charter approved . 12/ 22 Douglass renominated ..... 2/1 22 
Civil Transport Aircraft Evaluation O'Neill elected chan. . . 5/15 28 
and Development Board 
Rpt. on airc. types needed . . 8/1 n National Security Resources Board 
coast & Geodetic Survey Agces. formed to evaluate 
Alaska mapping contrs. awded . = 4/1 3 mobilize. date. .,....- 2/1 19 
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Date 
Be 6 8/15 
Airl.-airp. ‘hate’ campaign 5/15 
Airport briefs oe 2/1 
2/15. p. 38: At Pp. 33: 
al, p. 39: 15. p. 83; 
1. p. 84; 5/15, p. 82 
Airp. to city tvl. problem (chart) 2/15 
s/l. p. 3 
“AA aske larger share of Fed. funds 3/1 
CAA data for impvd. airp. design 12/15 
CAA rpt. for 1988; plans for 1949 1/15 
CAA rpt. on number of airps a/l 
CAA revises Ped. Airp. Prog. . 51 
5/15. P 


“laims for wartime mili. damage V1 
Exclusive fuel contracts allowed , 
S08 get revenue from fuel sales 1 
582 receive safety awds 3 
Grant offers for Ped *’9 4 
Hertz Sys. launches campaign 
Need for emerg. power at mai 

airps. 5/1 
NY outlines concession fee plan 2/1 
New terminal proposed for N.Y 2/1 
Non-mili. airps. ready for mili 

ase V1 
Prefabricated steel hangars for 


8/15 
Pretested Ideas . 5/1 
5/15. p. 4 
Pri. mgmt. for pub.-owned airps” 5/15 
RFC loan needed for new facilities 5/15 
Rpt. on 1989 lighting plans 15 
Should Fed. Gov't operate major 
terminals? 4/15 
Slope line ae light eye 12/1 
1 . 13: 15. p. 15 
41. p 1: avis p. 16 
urp. airps. produce non-avia 
revenue 1/1 
Welsbach acquires Bartow sys. 5/1 
What is typical small town airp’ &/} 





AIRPOR Name 
! y Punic 
AGA lights installed; runways 
engthened ° 1/1 
hicago Municipal. 111. 
Busiest terminal in 1948 a5 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Bond issue defeated . . 12/1 
Prederick Municipal. Md 
Licensed for coun. operations 8/1 
Great Palls. Mont 
Night club installed 12/15 
Hagerstown. Md. 
Bidg. up non-avia. revenues . 4/1 


la Guardia, N. 
cone units replace flush lights 5/1 
rt Auth. rpt. shows loss . 3/1 
Taxis protest 25¢ pickup levy V1 
u 








Lancaster Airp.. Calif 
Air frt. farm eve. for ranchers /15 
Int'l, Boston 
nt'l airls. refuse use V1 
Los Angeles. Calif. 
Bank of America opens branch V1 
) installation 7/1 
1 p. 39; 3/15 Pp 83 
Master expansion plan 1/1 
nsor air transpn. day . 12/1 
Metropolitan, Van Nuys. Calif 
To be used as public airp 2/1 
Mot t Int'l. La 
I for oil 1/15 
F profit from concessions a/ie 
Nat al Airport 
egation banned . 1/15 
Nat al Airport Terminal Chi 
I est terminal in U.S 12/15 
New N ‘ 
Auth. rpt. shows loss V1 
n expansion program 12/15 
9 
N International 
hangar construction auth. . a/ 
Auth. rpt. shows loss . 3/1 
Roalway underpass completed 12/15 
_ Tavis protest 25¢ pickup levy /‘\ 
ak i Municipal, Calif 
Ex ansion program planned 12/15 
Placerville, Calif. 
‘ Vo. unteers build airp s* . V1 
or nd, Ore. 
_ ft. runway installation . a/l 
oan ancisco. Calif 
5 issue controversy . 12/1 
1, p. 39 
- time fire-fighting force Vi 
Tete ro. HN. J 
a, Auth. to develop ' 5/1 
‘Orr e Municipal, Calif 
Dev-lop as air frt. termnl. 8/15 
Ariz. 
rules on 3x5 card 2/15 
‘funicipal, Okla. 
og res plan appvd. 2/15 
21d ¥ 
to hel@ing company . . , a/l 
town Municipal, 0. 
up safety emerge. eqpt. - S/ 


30 


3 


General 


AWARDS x CITATIONS 
rp. nners o 
Bell Stack Yeager 
Trophy 
Brady Sylvanus Albert ‘Reed awd 


Haire Trophy 
Collier 


Durand. Wright Bros. Trophy 
Dyer. I.R.E. awd 

Fischer. Meckley. Coffin. awd 
Hopkins Brewer aw 

Humphrey. Robert Losey awd 
Lovelace, John Jeffries awd 
Puckett. Lawrence Sperry awd 


Van Every Wright Bros. medal 
Winners of TWA writers contest 


Date 


nx 


—INNVew awe 
rere rere rer rer) 


DISTRIBUTORS, DEALERS & LOCAL OPERATORS 





Afr star rtes benefTt oca 


Crop dusting activities 
5/1. p. 87.89 





Holland device makes Ercoupe 
roadable 
Norris: pers. plane utilization 


Tighter rental rules adopted 
Air Associates Inc 
Kane. sales rer 
Move to Grand Central Airp 
Aircraft Engine & Parts Corp 
Open offes, W.Y C 
Aro Sales & Service. Inc 
Distbtr for Aro Eqpt. Corr 
Aviation Maintenance Corp 
Lam. gen. works mer 


The Babb Co 
Distdtr. for U.S. Rubber 
ales rep. for SAAB Scandia 
R. P. Bowman & Co 


Purch. Pathfinder Flying Svc 
Brayton Flying Service. Inc 
Confere degree on graduates 
Durham Aircraft Service. Inc 
Distbtr Whirz Chemicals 
Industrial Associates Inc 
Dstbotr. for U.S Rubber 
Inter City Aviation 
Kaman K-190 ‘copter franchise 
Lane Aviation Corp 
Distbtr. for Cee -Bee 
Metropolitan Aviation Corp 
Officers elected 
Frank H. Rousseau (Canada) 
Distbtr. for Barber-Coleman Co 
Western Aero Supply Corp 
istbtr. for Monsanto Chemicals 
E. W. Wiggins 
Opers. ‘into plane’ 


EDITORIALS 
K Constructive Inquiry 
A New Travel Yardstick 
An Illusion — 
Another Buck, Ple 
Brief Experiment Taoa PAA) 
Coming of Age 
Everything Negative 
Fighting Solves Nothing 
Freedom or Dole 
It's 25 for Harry Bruno 
‘Justice’ Without Charity 
Keep Out Politics 
Light Aircraft and the Army 
Mr. Putnam Reveals A Hoax 
Miami Survives 
Nothing Organically Wrong (CAB) 
One-Act Play 
One of Our Own 
Safety Comes First 
Short Takes 
Stab in the Back (CAB) 
Tale of Two Viewpoints 
The All-Cargo Problem 
The Cycle is Downward 
Toward Stability 
Vittles Makes History 
Who Pulled the Plug? 


EXHIBITIONS & SHOWS 
AF ‘demonstration’. Andrews Fid. 
Kitty Hawk to Smithsonian 
12/15. p. 17: 1/1, p. 12 
Miami All-Am Air Maneuvers 
New FAl lightplane rating 
Sportsmen's Show sales rpt 
Wrignt Bros. dinner ° 
1 17.23 


bur Wright lecture 





London 


FUEL 
Gas replace kerosene as jet fuel 
Arabian American 011 Co. 
Sets up own transport project 
Pennsylvania Refining Co. 
*"Galculator’ for liquids 
The Texas Co. 


Gas rating sys. developed 


“Opers. = A 


svc, Logan Fid.* 


a 


8/16 


8/15 


V1 
12/1 


2/1 
2/15 


12/17 
5/15 


38 
31 
48 


‘1 
3 
31 


1@ @ 


> 


cn 


ao An@ 


Dre ee Oe CO et i OO OO AOD 
ann 


HELICOPTERS Date 
ary ‘copter use (J.J.H.) ea 
TAYR operations in S. Asm 8/15 
INSURANCE 
ots held safer risks 5/15 
LABOR DISPUTES - U.S. 
Tabor disputes continue 2/15 
AA ~ ARA Communication emplys.ask 
raise : 2/15 
AA - TwU (CIO) Maint., stores 
great 2/1 
NAL - "ALPA tart) 
Pilot strike 12/15 
2/1, p. 12; 2/15. p. 9 
WA - IAM 
Machiniste ask raise 2/1 
2/15, p. 9: 3/1. p. 17: 
8/15. p. 15 
WAL -UaAw (CIO) 
Mechanics demand raise 2/15 
LABOR UNIONS U.S 
Kir Tine Pilots Asen. 
Behncke. offers. elected 12/1 
Behncke, reelected pres. Int'l 5/1 
Construct offc. bldg Chicago 12/15 
Object to ‘prop’ rule relaxation 5/15 


Copese gy «| line approach lights 3/1 
Pp 


Flight <1 m International Assen 
Officers elected i/1 
National Pilot Assn 


Ask employe repre. in NAL dispute 15 
Pormed by non-union ptlots 12/15 
Officers elected 1/1 
/1. p. 23 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Trborne Instruments Laboratory 

Airl. offis. elected, bd. of 
ir 2/15 

Expand facilities, Plainview.NY 12/15 
Fricker, dir. engnrg. svcs 1/15 

Air Cargo. Inc 
Air-truck hookup grows ° 1/15 
Moves offcs. to Nat'l. Airp. 1/15 
Rpt. on PURD sve. expansion V5 
Rpt. to ATA on group buying 

Aircraft Industries Assn. (AIA) 

Adm. Ramsey, pres. 8/15 
Officers elected 39/15 
Ward, Gelly apptd. 5 

Aircraft Owners & Pilots Asen (adea) 
Talbot. sec'y-treas 2/15 


Air Force Assn. 
Case against the flat top (J.J.H.)2/15 
Air Freight Assn 
Disclose ideal cargo plane rqmts. 12/1 
Airlines National Terminal Service 
Corp 
Reorganizes; offers. elected 2/1 
irlines Negotiating Conference 
Reorganized 
Airport Operators Councti (a0c) 
Annual mtg.. May 2-3-5 a 1/15 
&/1. p. 3: 5/15. p. 11,12 
Officers elected 
Ped.-aid grants for at rp 
Plans mbrship. expansion 
Air Transport Assn. (ATA) 
Budget cut; offers. elected 1/1 
Engnrng. conf. KC. Mar 22-24 1/15 
3/1. p. 25; 8/15. p. 31 
Rhodes resigns 12/15 
American Assn. of Airport Executives 
(AAAE) 
Annual conventn, 
5/15, p. 12, 13. S1, 
American Road Builders Assn. 


5/15 
impynts.3/1 
&/l 


Apr. 25-27 V1 
42, 43, “- 
(ARBA) 


Airp. Div. elects offers. ... V1 
Annual session, Wash., Feb. 8 1/15 
Vi, p. 33 
Survey on airp. to city tvl. . 2/15 
Aviation Distributors and Mfrs. Assn. 


Kreuger, dir. . 2/15 
Officers elected . — 12/1 
Plight Safety Poundation 


Lederer, tech. adver., USAU 2/1 

Study flit. crew rqmts.,CAA, CAB 12/15 
7 mae of Aeronautical Sciences 
TAS 

Burden elected pres , 2/1 

Quotes from recent iss” papers V1 
Inter-American Travel Congress 

Conference. B. A.. Feb. 15 . 1/15 

3/1. p. 22 
International Air Transport Assn. 
(IATA) 

Standardize maint. manuals 12/1 
International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 

Costa, Scott, Communica. Div V1 

Drafts nonsked rules . . » 3/1 

Naviga. Committee mbrs. apptd. V1 

Regional rpts. published . — | 

Select Air Naviga. Commen. abrs. 1/15 


at et RD 
ane 
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ORTARI GATIONS (Cont .) Date Page MANUPACTUR PUBLICATIONS - BOOKS Date Page 
acturers Aircraft Assn. «aan PERSONNEL , INQ et Pues rera ua ga9 . . . f 
Officers reelected . 2/15 20 Bell. Lawrence D. (Bell). . 1/1 20 ‘Aircraft Dispatcher Rating’. .. 4/1 6 
National Aviation Trades Assn. Belshe, Col mas W. (Lear) a/15 41 Aircraft Electrical Systems, ‘Hy- 
Nationwide air taxi pian /} 38 Blees. William A. (Avco) 12/15 ok draulic Systems, and Instruments 5/1 8 
Officers elected 12/15 24 Boyer. Harold R. (Lear) d ’/15 a1 Aircraft Maintenance and Repair 5/15 8 
National Independent Air Carriers DeMellier. Lawrence “4 (Kelite) 3/15 31 ‘Aircraft Power Plants’ °° 12/15 ‘ 
Assn. Doe. Thomas B. (S 3/15 22 ‘Airport Management ' ‘ FAP 48 
Becoming influential on Hill 2/1 16 Echols, Oliver P. tnorthro ). 1/15 18 Civil Air Regulations for Pilots /15 54 
Cut-rate tkt. agces. a worry 12/1° 41 Esenwein. August C (Piper). a/15 a9 ‘Introduction to Gas-Turbine and 
Mitchener, exec. sec'y 2/15 20 Geer. C t % 3/15 31 Jet Propulsion’ . e. 12/15 ») 
Nonskeds form company 2/1 19 Gelly George B (Douglas). 1/15 i8 Jane's All The World Aircraft 12/1 B 
Sea-Air Committee Gouger, Matthew M. (Martin) 12/1 17 ‘Markets for Airborne Seafoods' 12/15 ‘ 
Mtg. to elect officers . 12/1 13 Grube. H. P (Do zlas). 12/1 17 Principles of Radar ......-. 1/15 46 
Society of Automotive Engineers Hall. 0. C. (Lear . . BAS ‘1 Private Pilot Examination sie ae 12/1 8 
(SAE) Hopkins. Philip S. (Link) 1/1 20 Private Pilot Training . 1/15 “ 
Transport mtg. N. Y. 5/1 32 Hunt, Ralph V. (Douglas). 12/1 17 8/15, p. 54 , 
Transportation Assn. of America Kindelberger, J. H. (NAA) a/is 29 Rocket Development 8/15 4 
Prederick consultant to Lea 3/25 22 Koontz. H. D cv) &/) 15 Seaplane Flying and Operations . 8/15 4 
Lea. dir. govt. relations 2/1 22 Kreuger Fred Bendix). As 31 The Aeroplane eepene of British es 
Lammi, Edward M. (Kelite) 3/15 31 eee A 7 
/ e Aircraft Year Book for Ine ‘ 2/1 8 
OVERHAUL & MAINTENANCE —.e anene ve vad The Air League Book 8/15 58 
arrier Engine Service. Inc A 5 2 The Analytical Deve lopment of 
Aerovias Brasil overhaul contr. 1 35 Morgan.” Thonas o, ey! - | Curves and Streamline Shapes 1/15 
AiResearch Aviation Service Co Newburn. Jack C. (Airquipment ye 31 Velocity Modulated Thermionic Tubes 4/15 8 
Atmosphere test chamber deve) ‘15 34 Nickerson, Jonn S. ITI es V1 22 "Young Peoples’ Book of Jet Pro- 
Overhaul DC-3 for Humble O11 Co 2/15 30 Noble. Adm. K. J. (Tire & Rubber) 1/15 18 pulsion' 15 
a 1 35 Safford, Edward S. (Beech). . 2/2 22 
Pakistan, China overhaul contrs. 5/1 35 ee ee ae 7 PUBLICATIONS - PERIODICALS 
Aviation Maintenance Corp Smith Newman L Airguipment . 3/15 31 Asphalt Institute Quarterly 
AMC contrs. for C-54% overhaul »/15 m1 Strangeman Harry w Douglas 12/1 i? started 5 
Recondition C-47°s for AF 3/15 33 Van Every. Kermit E. (Douglas 5/1 33 
Grand Central Airport Co Vaughan Guy (C-w) 2/15 10.17 
Overhaul C-46's for China 1/15 4&3 Vickers. Harry F. (Sperry) 3/15 22 TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
Production line maint 2/15 42 Ward J. Carlton (Fairchild) 1/15 18 Booklet on centrifugal casting 
Lockheed Aircraft Services. Inc a/i Pp. Booklet on fueling hose . 5/1 
lst O49 Connie overhaul contr 3/15 33 - Booklet on metal forging . 5/1 
$1 m. R5D overhaul contr. rec'd 2/15 cle Booklet on selenium rectifiers §/l € 
Overhaul Dc-4%'s for Air France PERSONNEL, OTHER Bulletin on ‘Controlled Air-Power 
Sve. Boeing Stratocruisers 5/1 35 —Behincke David L. (ALPA). 12/1 12 evices' . . ‘ ‘ 5/15 f 
Streamlining brings prsnl. ches 12/1 25 5/1 7 Bulletin on selective hardener . 5/15 C 
Reading Aviation Service, Inc Burden William A. M. (aS) 2/1 23 Bulletin on ‘surface burners’ 5/15 36 
Contract to repair CAA planes 1/1 26 Cisler. S. A. (Steve 1/1 15 Catalog on ‘arc welders’ 5/15 %6 
Television lounge installed 5/1 4g Costa Col. Helio (ICAO) 3/1 23 Cee-Bee Brightener bulletin . . 5/1 26 
Crozier, Frank H {% 4/15 29 +s a b0°- pi gue ane 3° 
Pp 2/1 c Par 2 - pilot cer 8. 3 
PERSONNEL. AIRLINE pane, Han >. Se. yt = "DC ilicone Pluids, Dow Corn 
rthur, Wm. ‘C&S ) 3/15 2 Echols. Oliver P. (AIA) 12/15 28 ing Silicone Notebook. Fluid 
Backe. Per (SAS) 1/15 14 Fay. Edward A 12/15 28 Series No. 3' ose 2 7 
2/15. p. 20 Forrestal. James V. (Def. Dept.) a/) 23 Dillon tynamoneter pamphlet . 3/1 ‘1 
Bailey. Eugene W. (Pioneer) 8/15 28 Frederick, Dr. John H. (TAA) 3/15 22 > Aviation Data’. ° 1/15 32 
Barkes. Curtis (UAL) 5/1 >é Prtcker. John nN. ‘ 1/15 30 Intensity Lights (Westinghouse )§5 ‘y 36 
Budwig. Gilbert G (WAL) 2/1 15 Prye. Jack 1 1 ns-Manville Products for the 
Campbell. Price (Pioneer) 4/15 26 Geisse. John H. (CAA) 1/15 26 aviation Industry > 5/1 36 
Cardman. Michael L. (AOA &/\ a Grisard. Albert F “AP) 12/1 i7 Meteorological map V5 36 
Cocke, E. 0. (Twa) 5/1 26 Hammell. Alfred | {CAB} 5/15 58 Navi masse yn catalog, PAN ‘ 5/15 36 
Cooper. Junius H. (C&S) 5/15 28 Harris Co Lutner (AP) 1/1 21 ‘New advances in Printed Circuits’ 
Damon, Ralph S. (TWA) . 12/1 9 Head. L. 0. (REA) 5/15 28 Bu. of Stndrds . 1/15 32 
2/1. p. 13: 8/15, p. Jonnson, Louis A. (Def. Dept.) ‘1 23.27 Pamphlet on Thermocouple Wire 5/15 36 
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25 Years Ago 


Lt. Russell L. Maughan, A.S., on June 
23, 1924, flying a Curtiss pursuit plane, 
successfully made the dawn to dusk 
flight from New York to San Francisco 
which he twice failed to accomplish dur- 
ing the summer of 1923. 





e 
A contract to build 35 type CS planes 
(bombing, torpedo, and _ long-range 


scouting planes) at a cost of nearly 
$1,000,000 was granted by the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics to the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., of Cleveland. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 

Robert G. Thach, one of the founders 
of Pan American Airways, retired from 
executive responsibilities with PAA and 
returned to private law practice. 

* 





The new laboratory and _ research 
center built for the CAA at Indianapolis 
Municipal Airport was dedicated by 
Robert H. Hinckley, CAA chairman. 

* 


Piper Aircraft Corp. claimed a new 
production record for commercial air- 
craft when it delivered 201 Cubs in 
May. 


62 


LETTERS 


Executive Aircraft Fleet 
To the Editor: 

One point I'd like to mention after read- 
ing your article in the June 1 issue of 
American Aviation regarding CAOA and Mr. 
Bill Belden’s speech at Denver. I note that 
in the opening paragraph it mentions that 
there are “upwards of 800 such planes to- 
day” referring to the executive aircraft. 
That is a great ‘understatement, just for 
your records. As near as we can determine 
from available sources there are about 1500 
companies using multi-engined aircraft and 
in some cases BOTH multi-engine and 
single-engine aircraft. The total of AIR- 
CRAFT in use for business may be nearer 
3500 than the 800 mentioned. Some com- 
panies for example have as many as 15 
aircraft on their “payroll.” 

For that reason the importance of execu- 
tive aircraft as a part of the aviation 
picture can not be overlooked. 

Cc. B. COLBY 
Executive Secretary 
Corporation Aircraft 

Owners Acsn. 
New York, N. Y. 


On Lightplane Utilization 
To the Editor: 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
comment upon one or two items in your 
very excellent condensation of my recent 
IAS paper on personal aircraft utility. 

The subject under question is editorial 
reference to average utilization, as indicated 
by CAA’s sampling of nonscheduled avia- 
tion experience. After compiling my own 
experience record, the question immediately 
arose in my mind as to whether the utiliza- 
tion rate of 36,000 miles was in any way 
typical of that realized by other business 
users. Since I had no confidence in any 
of the sampling surveys made to date 
(as applied exclusively to business travel), 
I thought it best to study the results of 
the recently completed AIA survey of busi- 
ness usage. 

For purposes of comparison, I confined 
my study to the two-place airplanes com- 
parable to that which I had used. I found 
the average of these airplanes to be flown 
300 hours per year, and used that figure 
in analyses such as the figure which you 
reproduced. I believe that on this basis, 
30,000 miles is a reasonable average figure 
for light airplane business utilization. 

The other question relates to the use of 
hours flown as a means of travel utilization 
measure; for example, a 100 mph airplane 
(average block to block) will cover 20,000 
miles in 200 hours, whereas a 150 mph 
airplane will cover 30,000 miles in the same 
time. While training flight can be meas- 
ured by hours flown, utilization for travel, 
whether for business or pleasure, can be 
expressed only in terms of miles flown per 
year. Any expression of utilization on the 
basis of sampling hours flown is likely to 
give the reader a highly misleading im- 
pression. 

Congratulations again on a very excellent 
job of condensing a rather long winded 
dissertation. 

EUGENE W. NORRIS 
Flight Safety Foundation 
Washington, D. C. 


Maginot Line 
To the Editor: 

I have just received the May 1 edition of 
AmerRIcCAN AVIATION and was very pleased 
with James J. Haggerty’s article on “The 
New Maginot Line.” He did a beautiful 
job in presenting the story. Personally I 
feel that the AF idea that the big bomber 
is the only weapon is far more dangerous 


to American safety than anything else, not 
excluding the Russian menace. 
A. F. BONNALIE 
President and General Manager 
Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A, 





THE AVIATION MECHANIC’S AIRCRAFT 
MANUAL by John W. Vale, Jr., Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 748 
pages, 531 illustrations. Price $6. 

This is another book by the author of 
The Aviation Mechanic’s Engine Manual. 
Vale's background as former director of 
training with TWA, and his presidency of 
Aviation Mechanics’ Institute of California 
qualify him in the preparation of a text 
of this nature. The weighty book is one 
of the more extensive texts on the subject 
of aircraft operation and maintenance 

There are 22 chapters devoted to the 
many subjects that make up aircraft main- 
tenance, including fabrics and __ finishes, 
welding, woods and glues, various systems, 
civil air regulations, structural repair, 
emergency equipment, etc. Also included 
is a set of questions and answers which 
prepare the student for the CAA aircraft 
mechanic’s certification test. Although 
much of the material has appeared in 
previous books on the same subject, the 
size of the project permitted the author to 
bring a greater portion under one set of 
covers than is usually the case. 


POST WAR COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVER 
MANUAL, compiled and published by How- 
ard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 2924 East Wash- 


ington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. Illustrated. 

Price $3. 

This single volume contains both air- 
craft and marine radio data. It provides 


useful information on servicing many types 
of communications receivers including Col- 
lins, Gon-Set, Hallicrafters, Hammarlund, 
National and RME, plus the following air- 
craft and marine radios: Airadio, Halli- 
crafters, Harvey Wells, Heath, Jefferson 
Travis, Learadio, Motorola, and Ranger 
With folders arranged in alphabetical and 
numerical order, the manual provides the 
receiver trade name, manufacturer, type set, 


tube identification, power requirements, 
rating and tuning range. Along with 
photos of the equipment discussed and 


keyed parts references, the manual provides 
wiring diagrams and voltage and resistance 
charts on all sets covered. Aligning and 
adjusting data for each set are included. 





OBITUARY 


Earl F. Ward 


Earl F. Ward, 52, died of a_ heart 
ailment May 30 in Chicago, where he 
was assisting in the planning of al 
traffic control patterns and procedures 
for the Chicago area while on an in- 
definite leave of absence from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. A flyer 
since 1917, Ward was a one-time test 
pilot for Curtiss-Wright and operations 


manager and vice president of opera- 
tions for American Airlines. He orgat- 
ized the airways traffic contro] syste™ 


in the Bureau of Air Commerce in 1 
subsequently serving as chief of the 
airways operations division of C 
He had not been in good health fo 
several years prior to his death 
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Gy AMERICAN-JAFRANCE 


Unequaled for fast, efficient crash res- 
cue work with minimum personnel, only 




















4 men required for effective operation. 
Full Airport facility protection for build- 
ings and storage risks. Engineered 


ERE I 8 es. Oe aD 


For Class | and Il Airports, or as 


auxiliary equipment on larger and built specifically for YOUR Airport 
Airports, the FORD F-7 C.O.E. 
chassis with complete Airport fire 
fighting equipment provides real 
PROTECTION at a minimum of cost. 


ee 


protection. 
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Foam and water carried for full 22 minutes of operation. 
300 pounds ALFITE (Carbon Dioxide). Low gross vehicle 
weight — good flotation — all wheel drive — short turning 
radius —750 g.p.m. pump fully approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Write for detailed specifications. 


AMERICAN-|AFRANCE-FOAMITE [}ORPORATION 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK, U.S A 


[ ARRANGE FIRE FNGINE a FOAMITE [IMITED 


TORONTO 9, ONTARIO, CANADA 








CONFIDENCE 
that has been earned! 


In Aviation. over-confidence can be fatal. Therefore 
confidence itself is not an easily-won badge. It can 
only be attained after the long, hard grind of actual 
performance. 

Phillips 66 Aviation Products have met and passed 
that grueling test. Their flight testing began many 
years ago. It still goes on. The fact that Phillips 66 
Aviation Gasoline and Engine Oils today merit the 
confidence of commercial air lines, military flyers, 
and private plane operators is your best assurance 
of their quality. The Aviation Department, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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